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THE COUGAR AND LION OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


BY FRANK 


HE cougar and 
mountain lion 
(felis concol- 


or) are one 
and the same 
species, and 
yet they dif- 
fer a_ great 
deal in size, 
color, and 


general ap- 
pearance, the lion being larger-limbed and 
far larger in every way than the cougar or 
panther. While the legs of the lion are 
shorter, they are vastly more powerful than 
those of the cougar, which greatly accounts 
for the fact that the former is more destruc- 
tive to stock. They differ in their habits of 
breeding in that the female lion will keep 
her two kittens (and sometimes three) until 
they are a year or more old, and sometimes 
they are seen together when the kittens are 
full grown. From close observation of the 
habits of the female lion I am forced to be- 
lieve that they do not breed every year, but 
every second year. The cougar breeds ev- 
ery year, as far as I have observed in some 
twenty years of close study of the animals 
in all phases and under all conditions, both 
alive and dead. 

The lion is a daring hunter and a suc- 
cessful killer, and is by far the most destruc- 
tive to deer, elk and stock. He generally 
has his regular route, over which he hunts 
and travels. Their dens or retreats are 
generally miles from the settelments, but 
when the lion gets tired of venison or gets a 
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killing hunch on, some poor rancher suf- 
fers. He (the rancher) will walk around his 
sheep in the evening, count them to see if 
they are all there, and yet when he gets up 
in the morning he may find the sheep hud- 
dled up in some corner shaking with fear. 
A count shows one or a half dozen sheep 
missing. If only one is missing he may not 
get a trace of it; if more, he is sure to find 
the carcasses in a short search. 

The lion will leave his retreat as the 
shades of evening appear, go straight to the 
ranch, miles and miles away. If he has been 
fasting he will kill a sheep, colt or calf. 
After draining the blood he will take the 
carcass a short distance and eat his fill. He 
then crawls into the first place handy that 
seems to offer a safe retreat, as he does not 
care to take the long trip back to his old 
stamping grounds. If the rancher has or 
can get a good dog at this time the lion is 
done for, as he does not care to run much 
and will tree easily; but he has to be ap- 
proached cautiously in order to be shot, as 
the sight of a man with a gun will cause him 
to jump the tree, although he will soon take 
to another. 

When the lion gets a killing hunch on 
him is when he causes the most damage. 
When he strikes a flock of sheep at this 
time he kills all he can, draining the blood 
of some, while the others he kills for pure 
destructiveness; or he may strip all the 
wool off some of the sheep and cover the 
bodies with it. He will then sit down and 
make his toilet before he starts on his long 
trip back to his retreat. He will sit on his 
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naunches, lick his paws and wipe the blood 
and wool out of is whiskers and then make 
a bee-line for his old camping grounds. By 
sunrise next morning he is stretched out 
like a tired hound, sleeping the sleep of the 
just. It is almost useless to put dogs on the 
trail, as after traveling miles night will 
overtake the hunter and L.s tired hounds, 
and they find themselves no nearer their 
game than they were at morn. 

In order to catch tuis fellow the best 
plan is to stay right at the ranch, for as sure 
as fate he will come back. It may be the 
next night, or perkaps a week will elapse, 
but come back he will. At this time Le will 
run, sometimes, several hours befo ec tree- 
ing, and will jump out of the iree at the 
first glimpse of a man if tke iatter is close 
up. I have known old males to tree-jump 
and tree again sua repeat it till dogs and 
man were worn out and darkress would 
cause the dogs to be withdrawn until next 
day. An old she, when treed and having 
her cubs with her, will make a sound that 
resembles a swarm of giant bees—a deep 
hum-mum-mum. 

I remember one night I was waiting at a 
rancher’s for the return of a lion that had 
been troubling him for years by killing his 
sheep. This old lion would come and kill 
and carry off a sheep and leave very little 
trace of his work. The rancher would watch 
for his return, but he always returned when 
least expected, get his sheep and depart 
carrying it away bodily. On the day I ar- 
rived at the ranch I noticed lanterns —~ang- 
ing on the fruit trees near .ae house, while 
over near some beehives the carcass of a 
sheep lay. The rancher informed me that 
the night before the lion had come and 
killed the sheep not fifty feet from the 
house. He had been expecting the lion and 
had hung the lanterns out in the trees to 
scare him away. Being awakened by the 
noise during the sheep’s death he looked 
out and saw the lion roll the sheep on the 
ground and take a fresh hold before jump- 
ing the fence with his burden. Anderson 
(for that was the rancher’s name) took his 
old shotgun and turned it loose. Beyond 
blowing his window panes out and the day- 
lights out of himself he did no harm to his 
lionship further than to cause him to knock 
a bee stand down as he jumped over the 
fence. 


That night it was clear and cold. About 
nine o’clock I stepped outside to take a look 
around and as I turned the corner of the 
house I heard a noise that sounded midway 
between a woman’s crying and a small 
steam whistle. It was repeated several 
times. Suddenly it seemed as if hell itself 
had broken loose in the rear part of the 
house. I had tied the dogs there to any- 
thing that was handy—tying old Don to a 
tub, Snowbird to an old rocking chair, and 
the other two dogs to them. They scented 
the lion and all started for the door at once. 
Talk about your modern football rushes— 
none of them were in it for a moment with 
that free-for-all scramble. Don jerked the 
tub of water over himself and the other dog, 
and Snowbird and Winter did some tall 
stunts with that old wooden rocker. They 
knocked a big churn of stoneware over, 
upset a half barrel of sauerkraut and demol- 
ished things generally. When Anderson 
and I got them straightened out I knew by 
looking at his face that he did not know 
which was the most destructive—the dogs 
or the lion. It is true the lion would take 
a sheep once in a while, but those hounds 
had mixed up a winter’s supply of grub in 
about two minutes. There was soft soap, 
sauerkraut, butter, eggs, milk, dog hair and 
rocker legs scattered from one end of the 
room to the other. I had to keep my face hid- 
den from Anderson so that he could not see 
my convulsive efforts to keep from burst- 
ing out. 

Anderson was anxious to turn the dogs 
loose right away. 1 didn’t blame him, for it 
looked as if he would have to move into 
town if such a catastrophe was repeated. 

We took the dogs into the house and 
prepared to wait until nearly morning be- 
fore turning them on the trail. As I did not 
care to be out all night for fun, knowing it 
would be impossible to see to shoot the lion 
even if we treed him, I lay down by the fire, 
while Anderson volunteered to take care of 
the dogs. I fell soundly asleep and it did 
not seem five minutes before I was awak- 
ened by Anderson calling excitedly: 

“Get up, Frank; we’ve got him. He’s 
taken one of my best sheep!” 

It was getting light and the ground was 
white with frost. After a cup of coffee I 
turned the dogs loose. In about twenty 
minutes they had the lion up a big fir tree 
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and we finished him with our rifles. On ex- 
amining the sheep carcass-we found he had 
eaten nearly all of it. 

But for real slaugnter of deer, sheep or 
colts it takes an old female lion with two 
or three full-grown kittens. I will never 
forget the sight I witnessed several years 
ago. An old female lion got into a band of 
Indian ponies in which there were a half 
dozen colts. They were in a stout pen and 
the Indians were going to drive them back 
into the mountains, haviug left them for the 
night. That night an old female lion and 
three large kittens about nine months ou 
entered the pen and killed all of the colts, 
besides leaving three ponies with broken 
legs in the enclosure. The ponies had run 


into stout posts set in the ground and bro- 
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ken their legs in their fright. 


The Indians 
came to me and offered to make me a pres- 


ent of the finest pony in the bunch if I got 


the lions. I was lucky enough to get the 
three young ones, but failed to get the old 
female. As she would not tree nor fight, af- 
ter an eight hours’ chase I called the dogs 
off. These lions had carried all the colts 
several hundred yards after getting them 
over the high fence. They carried and 
dragged them to an old rotting cock of hay 
and covered them up atter draining their 
blood. 

A cougar will kill a sheep and eat his 
fill, and does not go far afterward. Under 
such conditions he falls an easy prey to the 
dogs and hunter. 

Kamilche, Washington. 


AUTUMN BREEZE. 


BY JESSIE JULIET KNOX. 


But Autumn comes—then all more fair, 
With a garland of red, red leaves, 


And burning sun—sets glad ner hair, 


Brown chestnuts fall neath the trees she has kissed, 
While children gather them up, 


And tint her gather:d sheaves. 


And gaily the wine of life she sips, 


She coyly flirts with the dashing sea 


From out of her jeweled cup. 


Till it sparkles and laughs aguin, 
And reaches its arms of silvery spray, 


With a whirl and a dash her reign is o’er, 
And her kisses colder grow, 


Forgetting the ones it has slain. 


Till her cheeks of snow, and her scarlet lips 


Are hid by a mist of snow. 
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BUFFALO AND THE PAN-AMERICAN. 


BY HUGO ERICHSEN, M. D. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


UFFALO is a beautiful city and 
thoroughly up to date. There are 
some things, however, that mar its 

beauty. The garbage barrels and boxes 
one notes before the houses, even in the 
finest residence districts, in the early 
morning, not only offend the eye but the 
nostrils. I understand the city is practi- 
cally without alleys. The parks are neg- 
lected and the streets are not as well 
lighted as they should be, considering 
the proximity of cheap electric power. 
But in all other respects the town, at 
least so far as I know, is above criticism. 
The streets are clean, the water supply 
good, and the people hospitable. The 
street car service is excellent. Trolley 
cars run at frequent intervals in every 
direction, the motive power being fur- 
nished by the enormous electric plant at 
Niagara falls. Some of the public build- 
ings are noteworthy, particularly the 
public library and the granite armory 
of the 74th regiment of the New York 
National Guards. The former includes 
the municipal art gallery and possesses 
a fine collection of the original manu- 
scripts of some of the great poets and 
novelists, and the latter was erected by 
the Empire state at a cost of $400,000, occu- 
pies a whole square and resembles an an- 
cient fortress with its battlements. A 


moat and drawbridge would complete the 
illusion. Buffalo also boasts of having 
the largest office building in the world, 
the Ellicott Square. 

It was my good fortune toapproach the 
exposition city on train No.8 of the Wa- 
bash railroad. This skirts the city and 
runs close to the Pan-American grounds, 
the grounds that literally belong to all 
America just now. As we drew near, we 
could see the buildings of the exposition 
silhouetted against the waning light of 
the evening sky. Presently the electric 
lights were turned on and we gazed with 
admiration upon a scene that will live 
forever in the memory—a dream of fairy- 
land. Never was the footsore wanderer 
in the desert more spellbound at thesight 
of a mirage than we were at this brilliant 
spectacle which so far exceeded our ex- 
pectations. 

To those contemplating a trip to the 
Pan-American, I can recommend the Wa- 
bash withaclearconscience. The trains 
are provided with every comfort, the em- 
ployes accomodating and the service ex- 
cellent. The Pan-American special, par- 
ticularly, is the acme of luxuriousness. 
It is provided with free reclining chairs 
that invite repose and lighted by 
means of electricity that makes the in- 
terior of the car at night as bright as day. 
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It is also supplied with electric fans that 
moderate the temperature. A combina- 
tion buffet and observation car provides 
sustenance. Tastefully decorated and 
faster by six hours than any other train 
that runs out of Kansas City to Buffalo, 
it is no wonder that this train excites the 
envy of rival railway companies. It may 
be imitated but not excelled. 

In the narrow scope of a magazine arti- 
cle, it is almost im possibla to give a com- 
prehensive idea of the Pan-American 
exposition. Its principal features can 
only be lightly touched upon. I have 
heard people say it cannot be compared 
to the Columbian exposition. Of course 
it cannot. It would be unfair to make 
the comparison. Chicago had all the 
world to draw upon for material, Buffalo 
only the Americans. Such as it is, how- 
ever, the exposition is a great credit tothe 
Bison City. The electrical display is par- 
ticularly fine. The buildings are out- 
lined in incandescent lamps, a half a 
million of which are used for this purpose 
nightly. If I had not seen anything else 
at the Pan-American than this, I should 
not regretthe journey. I willnotattempt 
to describe it, for I am convinced the 
writer does not live who could do it 
justice. 

The electric tower, 400 feet high, forms 
the key note of the exposition, the other 
buildings being grouped on either side. 
On the right hand side, looking at the 
tower from the triumphal bridge, are the 
ethnology, liberal arts and manufact- 
urers’ and agricultural buildings, on the 
left the mining, horticultural, graphic 
arts, machinery and transportation and 
electricity buildings. The court of foun- 
tains interposes between the two sets of 
buildings. The Temple of Music is dir- 
ectly opposite the ethnology building 
and contains a $15,000 pipe organ, on 
which free recitals are given every after- 
noon by some of the most celebrated or- 
ganists of this continent. In the rear of 
the enthnology building is the U.S. gov- 
ernment building, withtwoannexes. The 
government exhibit is practically the 
same as at Chicago. One of the annexes 
is devoted to the fisheries department 
and the other is the department of agri- 
culture and Phillipines exhibit. For 
some occult reason Ives’ Kromoscope was 
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exhibited in the main government build- 
ing. It did not come up to expectations. 
The colors appeared faded and did not 
look quite natural. It struck me that 
while the invention was promising for 
the future, the problem of colored photog- 
raphy had not yet been solved. The 
multoscope not only proved very in- 
teresting, but impressed me as being 
available for home entertainment. It 
presents a variety of living pictures, that 
are produced by rapidly lowering the 
leaves of a book of photographs that are 
viewed through a magnifying glass. As 
these books could be reproduced by the 
half-tone process, thus greatly reducing 


the cost, there is no reason why the mul- 
toscope should not find its way into the 
homes of the masses. 

The most interesting exhibit to mein 
the government building was that de- 
voted to the state department. Here, un- 
der a glass case, reposed the smal! de-k 
on which Thomas Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. A number 
of documents beariny the signature of 
George Washington were shown, also the 
sword and spectacles of the father of our 
country and the walking-stick of Benja- 
min Franklin. Some of the treaties 
exhibited were curious, particularly that 
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of the king of the Fiji islands; it consists 
of a polistied Whale’s tooth only. 

An innovation was introduced at the 
Pan-American by applying color to the 
exterior decoration of the buildings. I 
felt apprehensive with regard to this fea- 
ture, but was agreeably surprised. The 
tints are so subdued that they do not 
offend the mos: fastidious taste, and they 
are so harmoniously blended that the 
tout ensemble is delightful. 

One of the first things T went to see on 
reaching the exposition grounds was the 
“Spray,” the staunch little vessle Captain 
Joshua’ Slocum sailed single-handed 
around the world. The sloop is moored 
in the Soutb Basin and occupied by Capt. 
Slocum and family. 

In the Ordnance building I ran across 
some of the good friends of Outdoor 
Life. The Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co. displays a fine exhibit of rifles and 
shot-guns, in addition to a full line of 
cartridges. The new sporting rifles, 
shooting smokeless powder with steel 
jacketed and soft nosrd bullets, were 
particularly interesting. A gun bearing 
designs inlaid in gold and valued at $345 
also attracted attention. The exhibit of 
the Union Metallic Cartridge Co. con- 
sisted of a fine, carved mahogany arch, 
with glass cases containing cartridges, 
tastefully arranged, on either side. The 
Remington Arms Co. shows a full line of 


the celebrated Remington single shot 
and Remington-Lee magazine military 


rifles. The Savage Arms Co. is also 
represented by an attractive display of 


gunsofvariousmodels. Theammunition 
exhibit of the Peters Cartridge Co. and 
the telescopic sights shown by the Cata- 
ract Tool and Optical Co. also deserve 
mention. 

Lack of space precludes an extended 
reference to the Canadian building, Stad- 
ium (arranged in the form ofa Greek am- 
phitheatre, where the sporting events 
take place) the forestry and Alaskan 
buildings, the dairy, railway exhibit, etc. 

The Midway is a counterpart of that at 
the World’s Fair. Instead of Old Vienna 
we have “Old Nueremberg,” a _ pictur- 
esque reproduction of ancient Teutonic 
architecture, “Darkest Africa” takes the 
place of the Dahemeyan village, “Fair 
Japan” is the successor of the Japanese 
village; it is Bostock’s animal show in- 
stead of Hagenbeck’s, etc. Verily if St. 
Louis intend to do anything new in this 
field of human endeavor, it will have to 
bestir itself betimes. And it will haveto 
create some novelties, if it wants to make 
a success of the amusement features of 
its exposition. Peopledo not care to see 
the samethingtwice. Forthisreasonthe 
Buffalo midway concessionaires are com- 
plaining of a lack of business. 
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SLOOP “SPRAY,” 36 FT. 9 IN. IN LENGTH. SAILED BY CAPT. JOSHUA SLOCUM SINGLE-HANDED 


AROUND THE WORLD. THE VOYAGE CONSUMED THREE YEARS, LIFE BUOYS IN FOREGROUND. 
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~ AN ADVENTURE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


BY WM. L. STEPHENS. 


LOSE to the sources of 
the Mooi River there 
are several extensive 
plains on which large 
herds of elands and 
hartebeest were form- 
erlyfound. Bordering 
on these plains are 
several rangesof hills, 

spurs from the Quathlomba mountains, 
and between these rocky spurs, kloofs 
or ravines exist, affording shelter for 
bush-buck, buffaloes and many other an- 
imals which seek cover amongst either 
reeds or bushes. 

At the time when the following scene 
occured there was scarcely an inhab- 
itant in this locality besides a few Dutch 
Boers, who resided amongst the stony 
hills and lived by the chase. 

The Boers had built themselves some 
huts, and were contented to live where 
they were, as the hunting and grazing 
grounds were plentiful. A few thefts per- 
formed by their native neighbors, the 
Bushmen, had caused a commando to be 
raised, and, during the invasion of the 
hills by these Bushmen, a boy had been 
captured by one of the Boers, and had 
been retained as a domestic. This in- 
dividual will figure in the following 
occurance. 

One evening, whilst one of the Boers 
was sitting with his son, a lad of about 
sixteen years of age, in front of his hut, 
smoking his long pipe, and looking with 
pride upon his sleek herds which grazed 
about him, he noticed an object which 
moved slowly along the side of an old 
watercourse at a considerable distance 
from him. A telescope was an article of 
value which few of these residents pos- 
sessed; it was therefore by patient watch- 
ing only that the father and son at length 
discovered that the object was a large 
lion which appeared to be carefully stalk- 
ing a valuable black stallion grazing 
near the old watercourse. Instantly seiz- 


ing their guns, which were as usual 
loaded and at hand, the two ran towards 
the lion, shouting asthey went to the help 
who were engaged about the farm. 

These individuals did not appear to be 
anxious about hurrying towards the 
scene of danger, and, consequently the 
Boer and his son reached the stallion be- 
fore any other aid arrived. 

The course which they had followed 
caused them to lose sight of the lion in 
consequence of intervening slopes of the 
ground, so that upon reaching the horse, 
which was grazing unconscious of dan- 
ger, no lion wasto beseen. The younger 
Boer, acting against the advice of his 
father, walked along the side of a ravine, 
in search of the grim monster. The old 
Boer repeatedly called to his incautious 
son to come back, and wait for the farm 
hands and the dogs, which would soon 
come up with them; but, finding his ad- 
vice disregarded, he left the horse, and 
walked towards his son, whom he found 
throwing stones into the long grass 
which fringed the edge of the ravine, 
the boy’s purpose being to start the lion. 
When the Boer was about a hundred 
yards from the lad, he saw him stop, raise 
his gun and fire suddenly, though appar- 
ently without aim, and then turn,running 
a few paces towards him. At the same 
instant he saw the lion make two prodigi- 
ous bounds, and alight on his boy, whom 
he instantly dragged to the ground. 

All this occurred ina very few seconds; 
so that, before the Boer, who ran to 
the rescue, arrived, the youny Boer was 
mortally wounded. The lion, crouching 
down among the long grass, retreated a 
few yards, then bounded over the rocks 
and reeds until he was out of sight, the 
shot which was fired by the old Boer 
being unheeded by him. When the 
father reached the fatal spot, he found 
the boy senseless, and torn so fearfully 
as to preclude all possibility of recovery. 
He, however had him conveyed home, but 
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the lad never again spoke, but died dur- 
ing the night. Revenge was the first 
thought of the old Boer, who immediately 
sent round to his neighbors to warn them 
that a lion was in their vicinity, and to beg 
their assistance on the following day in 
tracking the lion to its den. 

The night was passed by the Boer as 
usual; for these men are very philosophic 
and rarely allow any circumstance to in- 
terfere with theircomfort. On the follow- 
ing morning, however, he was up very 
early, busily preparing forthe great busi- 
ness of the day, when he was suddenly 
interrupted by the entrance of his little 
Bushman, who had, since his capture by 
the Boer several years since, reached his 
full growth. 

“What brings you here?” asked the 
Boer. 

The Bushman, who was armed with his 
bow and arrows, answered by showing a 
small tuft of black hair like a shaving 
brush. 

This was an intelligible answer to the 
Boer who very eagerly demanded the par- 
ticulars, and the Bushman then pro- 
ceeded with his account of the capture. 

When the lion struck down the young 
Boer, the Bushman was sitting upon a 
rock which commanded a view of the 
scene. The little fellow then watched the 
lion in its retreat,and marked it down 
amongst some long grass and bushes at 
the distance of a mile or so. He then 
procured an old and nearly useless ox 
from the cattle kraal,and arming him- 
self with his bow and poisonous arrows, 
drove the ox close to the lion’s retreat, 


made it fast toa bush and concealed him- 
self in the long grass. 

The Bushman, from his nocturnal hab- 
its, can see by night nearly as well as by 
day; and so, when, shortly after dark, the 
lion left his lair and walked onto the open 
plain outside, the Bushman was an at- 
tentive observer of his movements. 

The ox soon attracted the attention of 
the lion, which approached with caution 


upon its victim; the Bushman at the same 
time holding his bow and arrows in read- 
iness for anattack. Soon the lion sprang 
upon the ox, and, at the instant when he 
was engaged in the death struggle, the 
Bushman, with great rapidity, twice 
twanged his bow, and lodged two pois- 
oned barbs in the lion’s flesh. 

The ox was soon overcome, and was 
dragged amongst the reeds, whilst the 
Bushman sought shelter in the crannies 
of the rocks near the scene of his opera- 
tion. 

As soon as day began to dawn, the Bush- 
man commenced his stealthy approach 
through the grass and reeds toward the 
lion’s lair,and was shortly sitting grin- 
ning on the carcass of the lion, which, but 
a few hours before, was a terror toall the 
neighborhood, but now, overcome by the 
malignant poison with which the arrows 
had been prepared, was as harmless as 
one of the stones on which he lay. 

Being anxious to proclaim his triumph, 
the Bushman merely cut off the tuft of 
hair from the tail of the lion and returned 
with his trophy to the old Boer, who was 
not, however, quite satisfied with the 
business, for he would have preferred to 
shoot the lion himself; moreover, he 
grudged the loss of the old ox, which he 
thought might have been spared to die 
the usual death of a draught ox, i.e., to 
work until it drops from fatigue, and to 
die where it falls. The Bushman, how- 
ever, explained that, if he had wounded 
the lion as it was walking along, it would 
have sprung upon him as it felt the sharp 
arrow in its side; but, when it was busily 
engaged in killing the ox, it would only 
think that the ox had pricked it with its 
horns, and would neither see nor think 
of its human enemy. Therefore it was 
safer and more certain to take the ox for 
a bait, and so save many a young and 
vigorous animal by the sacrifice of one 
old and worn-out beast. 

SHARON HILL, PA. 
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INCIDENTS OF THE ROOSEVELT HUNT. 


BY W. B. WILSON. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


HAPPENED to be 

stopping as a guest 

at the ranch of John 

B. Goff in Routt 

County, Colorado, 

last winter when 

Vice-President 

Roosevelt and 

his party came 

through on their 

lion hunt. I had 

the pleasure of 

giving up my bunk for one night to the 
vice-president, and while I would not ex- 
pect him to do the same thing for me 
should I have the honor of visiting him 
at Washington or Oyster Bay, yet he is 
just the man whom I know could sur- 
prise even the rankest outsider with his 


> 


hospitality if the opportunity and favor- 
able circumstances were presented. 


To see the vice-president in the hills is 
to see him at home. When he springs 
into the saddle and sits his hunting 
horse he becomes as much a part of that 
animal as a smokestack is a part of a lo- 
comotive. His horse may shy, and his 
horse may rompand dance, but Roosevelt 
follows every gyration as gracefully as 
if he were glued to the saddle. 

January 11, 1901, wasa busy day at the 
Goff ranch. Mr. Roosevelt arrived at 
Meeker the night before, and was due 
to travel on the llth from Meeker to 
the ranch, where the party was to re- 
main over night before going on to the 
Keystone ranch. Pete Schuster (Goff’s 
man) and I allowed Mrs. Goff to proceed 


GOFF’S RANCH HOUSE FROM THE SOUTH. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE GOFF RANCH HOUSE. 


to the Keystone the day before, as she 
was to cook for the party there, and this 
left us to prepare the evening meal and 
breakfast next morning for the party. 
About dark we heard the music from 
the dogs, and immediately the party 
hove in sight, the vice-president being 
recognized by us immediately, accom- 
panied by Dr. Gerald Webb, Mr. Steward 
and John Goff. (During the short stay 
of the party at the ranch, I had an oppor- 
tunity of becQming personally atdidaint- 
ed with both'Messrs. Steward and@.AV ebb, 
as well ag Colonel Roosevelt. Dr. Webb 
isa very agreeable and talented young 
man, a sportsman from the soles of his 
feet to the crown of his head, and an 
adept with the gun.) A bright fire was 
burning in the big fire-place and around 
this the party gathered after supper. 
The bob-cat that they had killed enroute 
from Meeker had had a salutary effect, 
as it presaged well for good sport to fol- 
low. At first there had been under con- 
sideration a plan to camp out for several 
days on Douglas Creek, instead of going 
to the Keystone, which latter, while more 
comfortable, it was feared might not af- 
ford as good sport. 
“Well, gentlemen,” 
tinguished guest, 


spoke up the dis- 
“you know I don’t need 


feather ticks nor eider down comforts on 


my bed. I’m used to pine boughs for a 
bunk and my coat for a head-rest, so if 
you make up your minds to camp on 
Douglas Creek do not for my sake change 
your plans on account of the hardships 
there.” 

It was finally left to Mr. Goff, who de- 
cided on the plan of making headquar- 
ters at the Keystone ranch, hunting out 
and in from there every day. 

Goff relates some very amusing inci- 
dents connected with the vice-president’s 
stay inthe hills. Knowing every cattle 
man and rancher within fifty miles inti- 
mately, it was not ordinarily a rare thing 
to receive a visit or two a week from 
these neighbors, enquiring about stock, 
etc., but Mr. Goff says that during the 
Roosevelt hunt it was not unusual for 
him to receive three or four calls a day 
from these neighbors. All sorts of pre- 
tenses were offered as an excuse for the 
calls. Sometimes he would be greeted 
by a cowman as he rode up to the door 
by, “Hello, John! D’ye see anything o’ 
my sorrel mare? She broke out o’ the 
corral last night, and I tracked her down 
this way.” Or, “Morning Jack, didn’t see 
nuthin of a roan pony around here did 
yer’ Or, “How’r ye John. My bay horse 


has got the blind staggers, and I thought 
ye might know what’s good for it.” 


SKINS OF SOME OF THE LIONS AND CA1S KILLED 
BY COL, ROOSEVELT. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


A CORNER OF TUE MAIN LIVING AND SLEEPING ROOM, 


Showing bunk on which Col. Roosevelt slept. 


The light-colored garment hanging in the left of the 


picture is an angora coat and trousers, made like a union suit and carried to Routt 
County by aman who was advised by Goff to take along a warm suit. 


Usually the vice-president either show- 
ed up at the door or came down to join 
in the exchange of remarks concerning 
the neighbor’s misfortune(?). While his 
sympathy was forthcoming for awhile, 
it eventually ran into a huge joke, and 
sometimes wound up by the whole party 
“joshing” the visitor unmercifully. 

At the time the vice-president was re- 
ported treed by wolves his indignation 
was very apparent, and he showed it in 
no uncertain language directed to the 
penny-a-liners of the daily press; but the 
straw that broke the camel’s back came 
in the shape of a letter addressed to the 
vice-president after the wolf episode. It 
was evidently from some nineompoop 
of a crank, and ran something like this: 


“Dear Mr. Roosevelt—That was a terri- 
ble experience you had with those wolves 
all about you, and you alone there in 
Colorado upatree. You must take your 
gun with you next time you go upatree. 
We are all so glad you have been res- 
cued, and we pray that every one of the 
wolves have been killed. If any of them 
have been killed, I would prize a tooth 
from one of the largest more than I can 
tell you. I would will it to my oldest 
son, with the promise that he would 
hand it down to his oldest son, and so on 
down the line of my posterity. I enclose 
a stamp for your reply.” 

It is needless to say that this wasa 
most unwelcome missive, and while Mr. 
Roosevelt was indignant at first, he grad- 
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FIREPLACE IN MAIN LIVING ROOM OF GOFF 
RANCH. 


ually grew to look atit from a humorous 
standpoint, and it was svon the source 
of much merriment among the party. 

I will never forget the commotion at 
the Goff ranch the day the vice-president 
came down from the Keystone on his 
way to Meeker. Goff and he came in 
neck and neck, while their horses were 
bathed in perspiration from the hard 
ride. Poor old Colonel Price who had 
volunteered toaccompany them to Meek- 
er to bid Mr. Roosevelt good-bye, was left 
far behind, and did not show up at the 
ranch until Roosevelt and Goff had al- 
most finished lunch. When hedid show 
up he was invited to share the meal with 
them, but he answered by saying: 

“No, guess I'd better potter along to- 
ward Meeker if I expect to reach there 
when youtwocome in. That’s the fast- 
est run, from the Keystone down here 
that I’ve ever made,and I’ve chased mav- 
ericks so fast that the earth seemed to 
topple. You can excuse me from par- 
ticipating in a ‘sociable horseback chat’ 
with Rooesvelt and Goff, especially, when 
you have to ride so fast your teeth jar 
loose. No, guess I'll strike out alone, 
and if you fellows pass me on the road 


just slow up long enough tosay ‘hello.’” 

The photographs accompanying this 
article were taken at John Goff’s ranch, 
which is located about twelve miles 
northwest of Meeker. It ison the road to 
the Keystone Ranch which was Col. 
Roosevelt’s headquarters on his lion 
hunt. Goff’s ranch is of the class known 
as “dry ranches,” that is, there is little 
running water on the place. A good 
spring furnishes water for drinking pur- 
poses. The country in that vicinity is 
quite broken, the ridges being covered 
with cedar and pinion and the flats with 
sage brush. Takenaltogetheritisa pretty 
country to ride in during the fall months, 
as in that period the hills and ridges are 
most beautifully colored in reds, pinke, 
yellows, greens,eic. Streamsof running 
water are a scarce article when one gets 
away from the White River or the Bear, 
but springs of good water are more or 
less abundant. 

Game is quite plentiful at certain sea- 
sons ofthe year. This section is directly 


PETE SCHUSTER AND THE BIG LION HEAD. 
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A MAGAZINE 


in the course which the herds of deer 
follow in passing between their summer 
and winter ranges, and all winter long 
a few scattered deer may be seen here. 
In the fall the deer hunting is all that 
could be desired. Along the divide be- 
tween the White and Bear rivers a few 
elk are still to be found. Some come 
down from the flat tops, driven by the 
winter storms, but I am told that one 
small bunch make this their permanent 
abode. Little attention is given to game 
laws by the residents, and last winter 
quite a number of elk were killed, mostly 
cows and calves. 

A few bear are still to be found in this 
locality. Lions and cats are quite numer- 
ous, but not quite as plentiful as they 
were before Col. Roosevelt struck the 
country. The photograph of skins shows 
only a part of the hides taken during his 
hunt, as some had already been dried and 
are not shown. Taken altogether they 
were a most magnificent lot of trophies. 


F YOU will take 


the trouble to 
look upthe map 
of Oklahoma 
you will find the 
South Canadi- 
an charted as 
a government 
stream. That 
means it is sup- 
posed to be nav- 
igablefor small 
craft. Whether 
or not in the 
time of the ear- 
ly explorers there was more water in the 
river than at the present time does not 
appear, but the fact remains that in this 
day of grace it is as much asa bargain 
if the water in the river will float a canoe. 
The bed of the stream is wide enough— 


OF THE WEST. 


AN AFTERNOON ON THE SOUTH CANADIAN. 


BY CHARLES NEWTON GOULD. 


The head shown is that of the largest lion 
killed on the hunt. It was a monster and 
the head looked about as large as that of 
an African lioness. The man holding the 
head is Pete Schuster, who weighs about 
200 pounds and is of sturdy build, so that 
some idea of the size of this lion can be 
obtained. 

There is nothing fancy about the house 
at Goff’s ranch but it is comfortable, | 
which is the main point to be considered. 
Open fire places are depended on for heat- 
ing purposes and they give a cheerful- 
ness to the surroundings which a stove 
can never do. The largest room on the 
right hand end is used as a living and 
sleeping room. An additional house has 
recently been built, so there are now 
accommodations for quite a !arge party. 
As headquarters from which to hunt deer 
in the late fall, and lions during the win- 
ter, Goff’s ranch is the place. 


DENVER, COLO. 


in most places more than half a mile 
from bank to bank—but on ordinary oc- 
casions all the water in the river is con- 
tained in a narrow channel a few yards 
across and a foot or two deep which me- 
anders here and there over the sandy 
bottom. This channel shifts from time 
to time, now flowing on one side of the 
stream and now on the other, but never 
remaining long in any one place. At ir- 
regular intervals a wall of water rolls 
down the stream covering the bed with 
a seething, frothing flood, but this in 
turn subsides and leaves the sand dry 
once more. On this stretch of sand-bars 
nothing is to be seen but an occasional 
piece of driftwood or weeds blown in by 
the wind. 

There is scarcely a month during the 
year when ducks and geese may not be 
found along the South Canadian. Fairly 
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good shooting may usually be had all 
through the winter. But it is in the late 
fall and early spring that the birds are 
most abundant. This river is so far 
south that it is nearly winter before the 
great mass of migrants pass it on their 
way to warmer latitudes; and as early as 
February many have begun to return. 
Flying north during clear weather and 
lying over in time of storm, they cross in 
succession such streams of the plains as 
the Canadians, the Cimarrron, Salt Fork, 
Ninnescah, Arkansas, Smoky Hill, Re- 
publican, Platte, Loup, Niobrara,and the 
rivers of the Dakotas and Canada. 

It was on a Saturday afternoon early 
in March that a party of us drove down 
to the South Canadian. The day was 
clear but there was promise of storm in 
the air and we reasoned that the ducks 
would be lying low. The team was tied 
behind the sand hills north of the river 
and we walked down to the bank and 
looked out over the river bed. Half a 
mile above there was a small flock out in 
the channel and the same distance down 
stream the sand-bars were black with 
birds. But of what avail? A quarter of 
a mile stretch of sand-bar as level as a 
floor and bare as a desert lay between 
the game and the nearest cover. After 
consultation two of the men went up 
stream toward the flock in that direc- 


tion and the other four scattered them- 
selves at intervals of a quarter of a mile 
apart down the river. Fragments of 
driftwood, weeds, slough-grass, anything 
that came to hand, were collected and 
dragged out on the sand-bar near the 
channel and each man improvised for 
himself the best cover that the material 
afforded. When all the party were con- 
cealed one of the men crept out as near 
as possible to the big flock, trying for a 
shot before they flew. The birds got up, 
however, when he was 200 yards away— 
thousands of them, geese, brants, mal- 
lards, teal, shovelers, ruddy ducks and 
red-heads, a flapping, quacking mass, 
scattered in all directions. 
Unfortunately they flew high, but not 
so high but that an occasional shot 
brought downa bird. Frightened bythe 
shooting, the geese left the river in great 
flocks and did not return till after sun- 
down. Flocksof ducks, however, contin- 
ued flying up and down stream all the 
afternoon. For more than two hours 
there was scarcely a moment when one 
or more flocks were not in sight, and the 
continued firing sounded like a skirmish 
line in action. The party remained on 
the river till an hour after dark and 
brought back a number of birds. 


University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


A CROW TRAP. 


BY HARRY R. P. FORBES. 


“Here they come! Here they come! A 
whole cloud of them. The sky is fairly black 
with them!” 

We hid to see a black crow trapped. The 
trap was set and the bait was an egg placed 
in the eenter of a large circle of clods of 


dirt. The clods were too high for the birds 
to step over and the circle was complete, 
with the exception of one clod, and in this 
opening was placed a small bird trap. 
Crows are curious, voracious and full of 
have many and peculiar 


cunning. They 
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characteristics. When on the wing and they 
spy an egg or other article of food they do 
not drop down upon the coveted thing, but 
settle near it and then strut over to it. 

Another thing: They will not walk over 
any obstacle that they can walk around; for 
that reason the clods were made high and 
the circle complete excepting where the 
trap was placed. 

When the crows were sighted they had 
evidently seen the white egg at the same 
instant and flew to secure it. Perhaps they 
saw us, for they became curiosly cautious 
and soared around and around until the 
leader, stung apparently by the jeers of his 
rivals, darted down toward the ground to 
investigate, while the rest judiciously float- 
ed aloft. These little thieves had been a 
pest and a menace to our fields; for no 
sooner was grain put in the ground than 
they came by the hundreds and thousands 
and scratched it out and ate it. There- 
fore, either the birds or we must go. 

Mr. Leader Crow walked over to the cir- 
cle of clods with that saucy jerk of his head 


that is familiar to all his acquaintances, 
and then around to the opening and right 
into the trap. Poor little bird! He yelled, 
he screamed, he fluttered, he fell prostrate, 
and all of his companions flew to the rescue. 
They picked at the trap and they plucked at 


‘his feathers; they scratched the dirt and 


they fluttered and scolded. But after find- 
ing that they could not release the prisoner 
they set up such a cry that all the crows for 
miles around came in twos and threes and 
droves and troops to see what was the mat- 
ter, and each tried to break the fettering 
bonds. No human coula evince more sym- 
patHy and good intentions than did these 
little bothersome pirates in sincere endeav- 
or to release their comrade. When they saw 
that all efforts availed them nothing they 
set up a final fuss, and, fluttering feathers, 
rose and flew away, leaving the little ex- 
hausted prisoner to his fate. 

The dead crow was placed upon a high 
pole and Mr. Piper was not troubled again 
that season with thieving crows. 

Los Angeles, California. 


A CROW ON HIS NATIVE HEATH. 
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HUNTING AND KILLING A LARGE BEAR. 


BY W. C. 


SHE ranchmen of the 
Upper RioGrande, 
in Colorado, had 
long suffered from 
the ravages of a 
monster cinnamon 
bear, which seemed 
intent on killing off 
their choicest beef 
cattle and cows; 

andwhiletheyhad 
within their power 
and skill to capture or kill Bruin, it was 
of no avail until one stormy morning 
last October, when their efforts were 
crowned with success. 

There had been a heavy snow storm 
raging for a couple of days past, and as 
soon as it had abated somewhat, Mr. 
Lusk, accompanied by George Bernuth 
and his two faithful shepherd dogs, 
(both parties living near Amethyst) 
started out to look up the cattle that had 
strayed during the storm. They had 
gone perhaps a couple of miles from 
home when they suddenly came upon 
the carcass of one of Mr. Lusk’s fine 3- 
year-old heifers that had been killed but 
a few hours previously by this same cin- 
namon. The bear had eaten only the 
udder, and beyond a few scratches and 
a crushed nose the carcass was intact. 

The snow was beaten down all around 
for a radius of twenty-five or thirty feet, 
showing that an heroic struggle had 
been fought by the heifer before she was 
overcome. The bear’s foot prints could 
be plainly seen in the snow near by, 
showing that he had crept upon his prey 
while lying down— perhaps asleep. 

After a short parley, the party took up 
Bruin’s trail, which led up the narrow 
valley among the willows, and as there 
was about eight inches of snow on the 
ground there was no difficulty in follow- 
ing the trail. Mr. Lusk had his 30-30 Win- 
chester carbine, and George Bernuth his 
40-60 Winchester. 

They examined them closely and made 
sure they were in perfect working order 


DUNCAN, 


as they felt confident of having a chance 
at Bruin before long. Mr. Lusk and the 
two dogs took the trail of the bear, which 
led up the narrow valley and through 
the heavy willowsand brush, while Ber- 
nuth traveled along the outskirts close 
to the heavy spruce timber. After fol- 
lowing the tracks for about two miles 
they turned and wentintoa heavy spruce 
and balsam thicket, where it was with 
great difficulty that they could get their 
horses through, but as this was the first 
good chance they had ever had to meet 
the champion bear of that section they 
pressed on more determined than ever, 


PHOTO BY WwW. C. DUNCAN. 
THE BIG BEAR. 

Weighing 58 libs. dressed. Distance around 
shoulders, 6 ft. 9in.; length from tip to tip, § ft. 2 
in.; across shoulders, 2 ft. 6in.; across forehead, 
1 foot 4in.; point of nose to forehead, | ft. 8in. 
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MR. LUSK AND PARTNER IN THE HILLS FOR BEAR. 
PHOTO TAKEN NEAR LOST LAKES. 


and never considering where they were 
being led to. After traveling through a 
mile or more of fallen timber and over 
slide rock they came to the top of a long 
ridge covered with heavy spruce, and 
here was found the first immediate signs 
of Mr. Bruin. Undera giant spruce was 
a den partly filled with pinecones, leaves 
and small sticks. Fresh sign was seen, 
showing beyond a doubt that Bruin had 
heard his pursuers coming and had beat 
a hasty retreat. After resting a few mo- 
ments the party started in haste, expect- 
ing to overtake Bruin before long. The 
horses had stood the hard riding very 
well and seemed to know something ex- 
citing was on. They were now pushed 
to their full capacity of speed, as the 


tracks led overa nearly level country, 
indicating that the bear was making for 
the heavy quaking-asp thickets on the 
head of Clear Creek. As the party came 
to the head of a deep gulch the dogs be- 
gan to sniff and act excitedly. Their 
bristles stood up on their backs like 
those of an enraged boar. Mr. Lusk sud- 
denly stood still, peered through the 
brush aheadand there,in plain sight, was 
old Bruin making his way up the oppo- 
site side of the canon not over 400 yards 
away. The dogs saw him and started 
with the horsemen in close pursuit. The 
bear was making good time himself and 
by the time the horsemen got to the top 
of the ridge the dogs and bear were at 
least a half mile down in the willows be- 
low. The dogs could be plainly heard 
baying their quarry. The party hurried 
on down the ridge as fast as possible and 
soon came in sight of the bear and dogs. 
First one dog and then the other would 
nip Bruin, and he would turn and strike 
viciously atthem. As soon as Lusk got 
within range of 100 yards, he slipped off 
his horse and got three shots at the bear, 
knocking him down. But he got up and 
started to run, when the dogs caught 
him in the rear and he turned to strike 
them. Lusk got up within fifty or sixty 
feet when Bruin startedafterhim. Lusk 
jumped on his horse and started, getting 
a safe distance away. The faithful dogs 
were right at Bruin’s haunches and he 
turned on them again, which gave Lusk 
a chance to ride up within twenty-five 


TWO CUBS CAPTURED BY LUSK AND PARTY PREVIUUS TO KILLING UF THE BIG BEAR. 
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yards, from which point he succeeded in 
planting seven more shots in Bruin’s 
anatomy. At this juncture Bernuth put 
a shotin the bear’s head with his 40-60 
which settled him. The first three shots 
Lusk fired at the bear struck him fair in 
the shoulders, but they were too light to 
break him down. Two of his other shots 
tore the heart and liver to shreds and 
still he fought. 

As the monster lay there before them 
they began to wonder how they would 
get him to camp, as he looked as large 
asanox. They set to work dressing him, 
and found him to bea huge bulk of fat. 
After working on him for some time 
they started for camp which was about 
eight miles distant, feeling well paid for 
their day’s work. When they arrived at 
the ranch and related their day’s experi- 
ence they were immediately voted the 
heroes of the Upper Rio Grande, and no- 
thing was considered too good for them. 

The next morning bright and early a 
party of six with a team started for the 
scene of the previous day’s killing, and 
in about three hours arrived there with- 
out accident. When the others of the 


party saw Bruin lying there they knew 
that Lusk had not over-rated the bear’s 
size, as the combined strength of the six 
of them was necessary to slide him up 
into the wagon. After loading their 
prize they started back for the ranch, ar- 
riving there about four o’clock. After 
an hours rest, Mr. Lusk started for 
Creede, where he disposed of the meat 
to a local butcher and made Dr. A. N. 
Simpson a present of the hide, as he had 
jokingly told the doctor that he would 
bring him the hide next time he came to 
town. And it wasa beauty indeed. He 
was no doubt the King of Bears of this 
section, as the following measurements 
willshow. His weight was 585 pounds 
net, dressed. 


Length from tip to tip...8 ft. 2 in. 


Around shoulders.......6 ft. 9 in. 
Across shoulders........2 ft. 6in. 
Across forehead.........1 ft. 4in. 
Point of nose to top of 


So ended the chase and slaughter of 
the ranchman’s enemy. 


AMETHYST, COLO. 


ANOTHER BEAR KILLED NEAR AMETHYST, COLO, 
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BRONCHO TWISTER’S YARNS. 


BY JAMES FULLERTON. 


ROTHERS of the 
lariat know that 
every spring, in the 
country between 
the Mississippi and 
the Rocky Moun- 
tains, there are held 
in different dis- 
tricts what are 
known as “Annual 
roundups.” Tho’ 
the practice of 
allowing cattle to 
range and rustle 
for themselves all 

winter on a live-or-die principle is fast 
becoming a thing of the past, yet there 
are thousands of horses that will be 
allowed to roam at their own sweet will 
as long as Uncle Sam’s free pasture is to 
be had for the using. 

For several years past fittle or no 
attention has been paid to the horses. 
Occasionally a man would make a spas- 
modic effort to gather his bunch, and 
possibly brand a few colts, but in order to 
make thorough work it requires an organ- 
ized round up wheretwenty orthirty men 
with 200 or 300 saddle horses ride from 
one camp, and cover section after section 
of thecountry,searching every canon and 
gulch,.and gathering every horse they 
see. 

Much has been told of the broncho of 
the range, but very few of the really 
perilous adventures ever find their way 
into the papers. When the herd is once 
corralled and branding begun, so many 
men would be inthe way that a few of the 
best ropers do the branding while the 
balance sit on the fence making fun of 
the workers, and swapping yarns of their 
hair-breadth escapes while roping or 
breaking vicious horses. It was at one of 
these latter meetings that the anecdotes 
I am about to relate were told. To a 
tenderfoot many will seem incredible but 
all are vouched for by eye witnesses. 


The ball opened by Mexican Pete’s re- 
mark that one of the ropers’ cinches was 
giving out. “I allers watches the cin- 
ches,” said he. “A rotten cinch once 
came near sending me over the range. 
We were running in the wild bunch that 
was led by an old sorrel mare, one o’them 
crazy old ‘skates’ that never looked 
through a rope since she war branded. 
That old fool would run every way but 
straight to the corral. Four of us were 
driving the bunch, some 75 head, and the 
old sorrel had us riledup,I tell ye. 

“One of the boys suggested that we 
rope the old mare; down came our ropes, 
and as we were chasing her she came 
near me; my rope dropped over her neck 
and I had about three turns round the 
horn when she reached the end. Old 
Buckskin had braced himself, so that 
when thestrain came the cinch burst, and 
the saddle and I flew sky-wards. The 
boys said I went fifty yards, but I reckon 
fifty feet was about right. It didn’t hurt 
me, but, boys, you may shoot me if you 
ever catch me riding with a rotten cinch 
again.” 

“That reminds me,” said Long Bill, 
“of a queer scrap I had with that old 
grey, you remember him, Joe—the old 
quarter circle J. I roped a colt in the 
pasture that I was going to halter break 
and we were going down hill. I just 
thought I could hold it easily, as I had 
been handling it considerable and never 
bothered to tighten my cinch, although J 
had been riding all day and was on my 
way tothe corral. The colt was feeling 
pretty gay, so I tied the rope to my saddle 
horn witha couple of halfhitches. Going 
down a steep hill the colt made a run on 
the rope, the saddle slipped onto the 
horse’s neck,and I went over his head 
with both feet in the stirrups. 

“There I hung, unable to get back or to 
shake myself loose. Luckily I had old 
Grey or my hours would have been num- 
bered. The colt pulled and the old grey 
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shuffled down the hill, while | walked on 
my hands through beds of cactus and 
loose stones. At last we reached the 
bottom and stopped, where I succeeded 
in getting loose. I soon cut the colt free 
and made all speed for home to have my 
hands dressed, but I was picking cactus 
thorns out for weeks afterwards. You 
may bet, boys, I never ride with a loose 
cinch any more.” 

“Talking about close calls, Bill, that 
one I had when I was breaking Satan, 
that fine circle K, taught me a lesson. 
Ye mind how I allus bragged on them 
iron stirrups—wouldn’'t have none o’your 
old wooden hen coops.~ That black cuss 
never could be depended on for any 
thing but meanness and tho’ he’s nigh 
twenty year old now. a month’s run on 
the spring range will open every mean 
vein in his sleek black carcass, and he'll 
make a man ride and grab leather good, 
too. Well, as 1 war saying,I war break- 
ing him and right proud I was of my job, 
cause he war a sure enough outlaw. I 
had a bran new sixty-dollar saddle with 
my fine iron stirrups. I calculated I had 
him about busted and was a riding kind 
o’careless when all to once he ups and 
bucks. It war after a bit o’ rain and the 
ground was slippery and kind o’ sidling 
like. All four legs shot out sideways. 
When he struck the ground my foot and 
leg war under him with the iron stirrup 
bent tight onto my foot. Herel wasina 
fine trap. If he ever got up with meon 
the ground I was a gonerforsure. I jest 
took a death grip on the horn o’ that 
ere saddle and when he got on his feet 
again I was on top; but I wanted that 
foot out o’ that iron trap. 

“The black brute bucked and pitched, 
but between the jumps I got out my 
knife and succeeded in cutting the leath- 
ers. It left me to fight without getting 
a flying trip tied to a crazy fool of a horse 
by one leg. What you say, Bill? Do I 
still ride in iron stirrups? Well, nit. I 
am what the preachers call a convert. 
Look at them hen coops a dangling to 
my new saddle over yonder.” 

“Talking of iron stirrups,” said Sam 
Bassa, “the most cruel handling I ever 
saw a fellow get was a tenderfoot from 
Boston. That cuss didn’t know what 
fear was, and he wouldn’t take a dare. 


In the cavoy was a big bay outlaw, one 
of the notorious E K outfit. Most every 
fellow with any sand had tried him a 
whirl, but he got ’em all. When the ten- 
derfoot struck the outfit he was riding 
forthe barO K. The boys put up a job 
on him and asked him if he wanted a 
better horse than he had in his string, 
saying that the bar O K always ride old 
benches and stove-up plugs. The young 
chap wouldn’t take a bluff and called it 
atonce. The big bay was roped and was 
quiet as a lamb, to saddle. When all 
were ready ‘Boston’ threw his leather 
leggings across the saddle and the fun 
began. In some way he missed the stir- 
rup and his foot went through. Well 
about the second jump he lost his bal- 
ance and was hanging by one leg a sail- 
ing through the sage-brush. His leg 
broke as he fell but his nerve never left 
him. He reached for his gun, drew it 
and put five bullets into that bay brute 
before he went down. When we got to 
him we supposed that he was dead. His 
leg was broken in three places but in 
some very miraculous manner he had 
escaped other injury. His leg was set, 
and while he limps a little yet, that horse 
aint born that can get him if he stays on 
his feet.” 

Long Bill, sometimes known as the 
Sphinx, drawled out something that 
sounded like, “that reminds me,” when 
every one came to attention—Bill rarely 
joined in the yarn spinning, but when he 
did open his mouth it was to tell some- 
thing worth hearing and could be relied 
on. Drawling in his monotone he began: 
“Do you mind that feller we called 
Chief—the duck that was always talking 
of going back to his reservation? He 
come mighty nigh riding to eternity 
with a flying leap. We were riding with 
the old Block outfit and that cuss was 
never satisfied unless he was fighting 
some outlaw that none o’ the rest of us 
had any use for. About that time the 
country was getting civilized: Judges, 
constables and lots of other foolishness 
were showing up, and a lot of the fellows 
had shed their guns. Some had lost ’em 
at poker, others quit packing them cause 
you couldn't kill a galoot any more ’thout 
getting your neck stretched, but a few o’ 
the old hands still hung onto theirs 
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for an emergency. Chief would as soon 
have shed his skin as his gun, an’ lucky 
for him. 

“We were rounding up in the big V 
above Canon Creek, when something 
scared the horse Chiefwason. Theugly 
brute pitched and bucked and fought 
till at last he took the bit and made 
straight for the canon at that place 
where it drops sheer down for 1000 feet. 
We held our breath—no one dared speak. 
Our very horses seemed to realize the 
awful fate of horse and rider, now with- 
ina few leaps of the fearful precipice. 
As if a sudden thought had caught him 
we saw Chief whip out his gun and in 
less time than I can tell ita report rang 
out. Horse and rider dropped and seem- 
ed to roll over, all mixed up, where they 


lay for some seconds within twenty feet 
of what, but for that lucky shot, would 
have been the doom of both. 

“Before we could reach them Chief 
jumped to his feet and gave his old Com- 
manche yell. When we came up he 
walked coolly to the edge of the canon, 
surveyed it a while, and turned back 
with a shudder as he remarked, ‘Gosh, 
boys, that is a short trip to the happy 
hunting grounds.’ 

“As he went to the horse to take his 
saddle off, the animal began to struggle, 
and an examination showed he was only 
creased and not killed. Chief had only 
a few bruises, and as soon as the horse 
recovered he led him from the canon and 
rode him back to camp. 

“That horse never fought again.” 


A HUNT WITH THE NEZ PERCES. 


BY AVERY C. MOORE. 


OMETHING over a year 
ago I came into  pos- 
session of one of Uncle 
Sam’s smokeless “Krag” 
army rifles. It had 
been in the battle of 
San Juan and was there- 
fore immortal—but I did 
not immortalize it. War 
is the one thing regard- 
ing which I am a pro- 
nounced conservative 
and while the gun in 
question was winning 
immortality I was prac- 

ticing conservatism in the most enthusiastic 
manner imaginable. Possibly this may have 
been due to the fact that a protracted naval 
experience had caused me to look upon war 
and its trying incidents with aversion. I 
had only recently concluded a term of ser- 
vice on one of the most improved of modern 
battleships (Schenectady build). This much 
by way of preface. 

For over a year I carried that gun from 
one place to another waiting for the oppor- 


tunity to try it on the big game of the 
Rocky Mountains, and during all of that 
time it proved about as serviceable as would 
a fan in the Arctic circle. In lowa, if I 
took it out to hunt rabbits there was strong 
probability that the bullet, once let loose, 
would perforate the anatomy of some farm- 
er’s peaceful cow three or four counties fur- 
ther south. If it was seen in my possession 
by an army officer, not only would he be 
likely to relieve me of the gun but the 
chances were excellent that I would be 
jerked up as a deserter. These, together with 
divers and sundry other reasons, conspired 
to make me cautious about employing it in 
the pursuit of pleasure. Until I got it safely 
in the recesses of Idaho’s mountains I did 
not begin to realize on the investment, but 
an experience of a few days with it in that 
section more than compensated for all the 
inconvenience it had caused me. 

The Salmon River country, in northern 
Idaho, is the hunter’s paradise. Bear, deer, 
moose, cougar and elk still roam practically 
unmolested, being eighty miles from the 
nearest railroad and far removed from the 
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beaten paths of civilization. Early in Octo- 
ber of the past year I left a party with 
whom I had been prospecting for several 
days, and started on a hunting expedition. 
My equipment consisted of a saddle horse, 
two pack horses laden with “grub” and 
camp outfit, a Colt’s “New Navy” revolver 
and the cherished “Krag” rifle. The point 
where I expected to find game was the “Lit- 
tle Salmon” river, but I kept well off the 
trail so as to penetrate a good game country 
on the way. 

From the Salmon river, at Whiteley to 
the summit of the Salmon River mountains 
is a steep ascent of 2,000 feet. This brings 
one out on what is now the practically aban- 
doned “Boise trail,” at one time the only 
north and south thoroughfare through Idaho. 
Proceeding along the summit for several 
miles, I came up to a rotten pine log, which 
had recently been torn to pieces. That, of 
course, meant bear. Taking the horses to a 
convenient patch of grass, I unsaddled and 
staked them out, then proceeded on a still 
hunt for my bear. For several hours I 
climbed mountains, descended into canons, 
scrambled over fallen timber, waded streams 
and—quoted scripture, but saw no bear. It 
was late in the afternoon when I got back 
to where I had left the horses. This neces- 
sitated my camping there for the night, so I 
built a fire, pitched my tent, then took a 
bucket and went in quest of water. After 
going about two hundred yards I found a 
spring—and also the bear. He was squat- 
ting about thirty feet away and manifested 
neither fear nor surprise at my appearance. 
It is possible that I could have killed him 
with my revolver, but I didn’t care about tak- 
Mg the chances, so went back to camp for 
the rifle, leaving both bucket and bear be- 
hind. I returned fully expecting that the 
enemy had retreated—but he hadn't. In- 
stead he was alternately sniffing and pawing 
at the bucket. It took but one shot to ter- 
minate his curiosity, and when I saw the 
havoc that a Krag-Jorsenson bullet would 
create in the carcass of a bear I could unaer- 
stand why the members of the Miners’ Union 
in the adjoining county of Shoshone always 
hastened to advance and give the counter- 
sign, “excuse me for living,” when com- 
manded to do so by General Merriam’s col- 
ored soldiers. 

Although I arose early the next morning, 


it took me so long to skin the bear and pack 
up that I did not get ready to start until 
nearly 10 o'clock. Before I had reached the 
trail I was surprised to see a company of 
eleven Indians traveling in the same direc- 
tion I expected to proceed. They had with 
them thirty pack horses and an equal num- 
ber of dogs. I realized that hunting was 
the only thing that could have attracted 
them to that country. Nevertheless, I ques- 
tioned an old man who was bringing up the 
rear and he told me they were after deet. 
“How far are you going to-night,” I asked, 
and when he answered, “Camp Howard,” I 
was irritataed and disappointed, for Camp 
Howard was where I had expected to spend 
the night—was, in fact, the only point for 
miles around where there was water enough 
for the horses. While I was trying to evolve 
some solution for the problem which con- 
fronted me, a young “buck” dropped back to 
the rear and questioned me as to my desti- 
nation. When 1 told him he said, in the best 
English I have ever heard an Indian employ, 
“We're going up Little Salmon, too; better 
stay with us.’ After thinking the matter 
over for a while I decided that he had sug- 
gested a plan that gave promise of being 
both enjoyable and exciting, so I accepted 
the invitation. Had it come from any Indian 
other than a Nez Perces, he would have been 
denied the pleasure of my company, for an 
almost constant contact since boyhood with 
the several western Indian tribes had con- 
firmed me in the belief that “the only good 
Indian is the dead Indian.” In the Nez 
Perces tribe, however, is found the exception 
that proves the rule. With the single ex- 
ception of the memorable outbreak, of the 
late ‘70's, by chief Joseph’s band, they have 
been the traditional friend of the white man. 
Proud, stalwart and of a high order of in- 
telligence, they are perhaps the superior 
class among North American Indians, and 
it is doubtful if there is any equal number 
of men on the planet that can compare with 
them in point of physical development and 
instinctive regard for morality. In the virtue 
of their women and the temperate lives of 
their men is to be found a refutation of the 
contention that temperance and virtue are 
fruits peculiar to Christian civilization— 
these graces are a part of the Nez Perces 
tradition, antedating their knowledge of 
either Christianity or civilization—as well as 
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a commentary upon these “fruits of Chris- 
tian civilization” manifest in many enlight- 
ened American communities. But I have 
digressed. 

We traveled the remainder of the day 
without incident and at 5 o’clock stopped at 
the picturesque camping ground named in 
honor of General O. O. Howard, now retired, 
who, with his troops, camped at this point 
while in pursuit of the crafty Chief Joseph 
and his equally crafty followers. The people 
of Idaho attribute General Howard's failure 
to accomplish the capture of Joseph to the 
fact that “the General stopped to pray and 
Joseph didn’t.” 

It was not yet daylight when I was 
awakened by a canine bedlam. I cooked my 
own breakfast and was ready to participate 
in the day’s sport as early as were the In- 
dians. Leaving the horses at the camp we 
proceeded on foot for several miles until a 
long, dark, timber-covered canon was 
reached. Here the party divided. I was 
told to remain on one side of the canon with 
three of the Indians, while the other eight 
took the dogs and started for the bottom. 
Each Indian was armed with hunting knife, 
revolver and Winchester rifle. After waiting 
for about half an hour I saw four of the 
party reappear on the opposite side at a 
distance of about 500 yards. Up to this time 
I did not understand the method that was 
to be used, but it was now explained to me 
that the four in the bottom of the gulch 
were to turn the dogs loose, which was ex- 
pected to have the effect of starting the 
game up both sides of the canon where it 
would be met by those at the top. It was a 
beautiful theory—and it worked to perfec- 
tion. When those dogs began to bark it was 
as though all the fiends of darkness had 
been liberated at once. The first game to 
make its appearance was a band of seven- 
teen “mule” or black-tailed deer. They 
started up the side opposite where I was 
standing and when they were within 150 
yards of the top the Indians commenced 
shooting. I saw three of the leaders go 
down and then turned my attention toward 
my Own prospects. Two deer were making 
great haste in climbing toward us. Before 
I had time to bring the “Krag” to my shoul- 
der both deer had been put “out of action” 
by my companions, one of whom looked at 
me and said something that sounded like 
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“too slow.” Before I could reply he pointed 
out a mountain lion running almost straight 
away at a distance of about 200 yards and 
said, “shoot quick.” I shot quick, but not 
accurately, and he was soon out of sight in 
the timber. But this was only the begin- 
ning. While we were having a busy time 
the Indians in the hollow of the gulch and on 
the opposite side kept up a continuous fusi- 
lade. I had always known that Indians were 
natural hunters, but the way they slaugh- 
tered game that day was a caution. Out of 
that one canon alone they killed fourteen 
deer, two moose and the largest brown bear 
I had ever seen. It was all done so quickly, 
too, that the “Krag” had not even scored a 
point. We were not through, however. The 
next canon happened to be the pasture 
ground of a herd of magnificent elk. The 
same process was adopted here and when 
the dogs were let loose the elk started in 
every direction from the bottom of the 
canon. There must have been forty in the 
band. Quite a number got away by keeping 
straight up the bottom until out of our reach, 
but enough presented themselves to furnish 
us with all we could do. I was separated 
from my companions by about 100 yards 
when eight of the elk started in our direc- 
tion. Two broke away from the others and 
came toward where I was standing, and I 
was fortunate to get them both. The In- 
dians got the other six. I was greatly dis- 
appointed to note that only two of the elk 
killed by the party I was with had horns, 
and that these were small. Before very long 
I found out the reason. We were engaged 
in “bleeding” those already killed when, 
looking up, I saw four magnificent bull elk 
tearing through the timber on the other side 
of the mountain on which I was standing. 
I had shot three times and succeeded in 
bringing down one of them before the In- 
dians could secure their guns. By this time 
they were so far away that the Winches- 
ters could not reach them. At a distance of 
about 600 yards the largest of the three bulls 
stopped to look back. One of the Indians 
took a knee rest and fired, using my gun. 
The elk gave one leap into the air and 
dropped dead. It was the finest rifle shot I 
had ever seen and it doubled my apprecia- 
tion of the gun immediately. 

Not until we went down into the canon did 
we discover why the bull elk had delayed so 
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long in starting up the mountain. It devel- 
oped, however, that a battle had been tak- 
ing place of which we had been unconscious, 
There, within a circle of twenty yards, lay 
seven dead dogs. In starting the elk the 
bulls doubtless refused to stampede. Their 
horns and feet had done some terrible execu- 
tion and I would have given much to have 
seen the conflict. 

It is not my purpose to monopolize your 
magazine by detailing the methods employed 
by the Indians in skinning their game and 
curing the meat for winter. Nevertheless, 
it is interesting to witness. I was with the 
party for four days and the memory of the 
pleasure afforded me by that association 
will always remain—I couldn't forget it if I 
would and I wouldn’t forget it if I could. 

Many times before I have been in the 
midst of exciting situations but never before 
did I come in contact with excitement such 


as that. I have hunted the wary mountain 
goat among the almost inaccessible peaks of 
Montana and Colorado; I have stood on the 
“cage” of a Utah mine and dropped 1,600 
feet in less time than it takes to tell it. I 
have ridden on the engine hauling a “North- 
western” meteoric mail train across the 
prairie uplands of Iowa, and I must say that 
in all of these situations I have found both 
excitement and amusement (but ‘when, a 
short time ago, I was permitted to witness 
that hunt of a vanishing race in the ever- 
green forests of Idaho, I experienced a de- 
gree of enthusiasm I had never known be- 
fore. With them I was carried back for a 
few hours to the days when the Nez Perces 
were the undisputed possessors of that vast 
inland empire, happily unacquainted with 
the white man’s vices—free to roam their 
own land at will in all of barbarism’s wild 
abandon.) 


A MOOSE HUNT IN THE YUKON. 


BY ARTHUR B. WITCIIER. 


URING a 
years’ sojourn in 
the Klondike in 
quest of sport and 
fortune, I may say 
that I was fairly 
successful in both. 
As to the former, 


three 


I killed caribou, 
moose, bear, 
wolves, and a wol- 
verine, besides 
countless smaller 
game, such as 


ducks, grouse, rabbits, geese and squirrels. 
I secured all the varieties of ducks common 
to the states save the canvas back, besides 
several kinds I had never seen before. I 
killed four kinds of grouse—ptarmigan, ruff 
grouse, sharp tail and the ordinary blue pine 
hen. 

One of my most pleasant and successful 
trips took place in October of my second 
winter in the country. At the time I was lo- 


cated about seventy-five miles by water 
from Dawson, at the junction of Quartz 
creek with Indian river, which puts into 
the Yukon about thirty miles above Dawson. 

We loaded our outfit into a poling boat 
and at last embarked on our long-looked-for 
fall hunt. We were well provided with guns, 
provisions, tent, stove and plenty of furs— 
the latter being necessary, as we did not ex- 
pect to return before the freeze-up, when 
it would be bitterly cold. Our camp was 
pitched about ten miles up Indian creek and 
perhaps three up a tributary known as Mon- 
tana, which we had some difficulty in reach- 
ing, as the shore ice already extended out 
quite a ways and the anchor ice made the 
wading (towing) very slippery. Camp set- 
ting was soon done, though the operation 
requires more care here, owing to the se- 
verity of the weather. The snow is first 
seraped away down to the moss, the tent 
carefully pinned down and mossed around, 
then banked with snow to exclude the cold. 
The floor is then entirely shingled with 
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spruce boughs, and the little Yukon stove 
set up. When ali is done you can stand off 
sixty below, as I have done for a month at 
a stretch. We felt well paid for our pre- 
cautions when next morning the thermom- 
eter marked thirty below, with the river 
frozen up for the season. 

I have forgotten io say that my compan- 
ions were my younger brother, Ed, and an 
old “sour dough” (old resident) miner, Frank 
Moore. Moore wasn’t very long on book 
learning, but was a man whose every action, 
word or thought was that of a gencleman. 
Of wide experience himself, he was slow to 


offer his own opinions, but ready to listen 
to those of others. A friend in the full 


meaning of that oft-misused word, who at all 
times stood ready to share his cabin, pro- 
visions or money, if need be, and while doing 
it make it appear as if you had done him 
the favor. Am delighted to say that Moore 
has since our trip struck it rich on his claim 
and is now in clover. 

Our first few days were rather discour- 
aging, as we killed nothing larger than 
grouse and a porcupine. I had a shot ata 
brown bear, but through eagerness or care- 
lessness made a humiliating miss. 

But one day Ed and I, returning to camp 
rather earlier than usual, where we had 
been discussing the prospects, saw Moore 
coming with a suspicious looking something 
in his hand that made Ed quickly put on a 
frying pan and stir up the fire. In answer 
to our eager questions, Moore answered that 
he had killed a big bull moose about a mile 
up the creek. This good news put new life 
in us all and started us out again early next 
morning, but again the luck was with Moore, 
and this time it was a two-year-old. 

Ed and I were getting pretty nervous 
about this time, but my turn was soon com- 
ing. We had met on a high knoll from 
where we could see four objects about a 
mile off that we finally made out to be 
moose. Ed was to take up a position on 
their left, while I was to approach them 
from the lee side and get what I could, or, 
failing, run them toward Ed. 1 sneaked up 
earefully through the brush until I could 
see a patch of moose about as big as a hat, 
and let drive. The patch disappeared, and, 
running down to investigate, I found I had 
shot an enormous old bull plump through the 
heart, but the balance of the herd escaped 
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without Ed getting a shot. This bull had a 
fine pair of horns, spreading sixty-four 
inches, with thirty-two points, and weighed 
800 pounds dressed. 

Moore and myself were now wishing that 
Ed could get a shot, but it seemed it was not 
to be, for the next one fell to me, and under 
rather peculiar circumstances. I had sev- 
eral times passed a nice glade which the 

“abundance of signs close by led me to be- 
lieve was a runway, so I had learned to ap- 
proach it very cautiously. On the occasion 
in question I had, as usual, neared it very 
quietly and stood for a minute or two to 
scan it before crossing. I was just thinking 
to myself what a good place for a shot, when 
a fine bull walked out of a little clump of 
scrub spruces not two hundred feet away. 
A shot through the lungs quickly trans- 
formed him into meat. 

Ed was now getting pretty desperate, and 
vowed he was going to kill a moose if it 
took all winter, so we were all delighted 
when he came in a day or two later with 
the tell-tale stains on his hands. He had 
wounded a young bull and after a long chase 
finished him near camp. 

We now concluded we had all the meat 
we could use during the winter, so decided 
to quit and get our meat to camp, but while 
I was going after an ax we had left in the 
woods I jumped a big, barren cow and 
downed her before I had time to consider 
the advisability of such a step. She was 
very fat, producing a flour sack full of fat 
from her kidneys, ete. 

These six moose that we got in less than 
a month weighed 4,200 pounds and were 
worth a dollar per pound at Dawson. But 
after giving some to friends we had none too 
much, as we all had men working for us, 
and this supply was to last us through the 
long, cold winter. Besides, other grub was 
mighty scarce, even if you had the money 
to pay for it at the enormous prices asked. 

During all my hunting I have used a 
30-30 Winchester, and the fact that I have 
killed ten moose with it without losing a 
single animal, besides bear, deer, elk, ante- 
lope and sheep in the states, convinces me 
that it is big enough for anything in Amer- 
ica, with the possible exception of the griz- 
zly, for which I haven’t seen anything too 
big yet. 

Salt Lake City. 
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long in starting up the mountain. It devel- 
oped, however, that a battle had been tak- 
ing place of which we had been unconscious. 
There, within a circle of twenty yards, lay 
seven dead dogs. In starting the elk the 
bulls doubtless refused to stampede. Their 
horns and feet had done some terrible execu- 
tion and I would have given much to have 
seen the conflict. 

It is not my purpose to monopolize your 
magazine by detailing the methods employed 
by the Indians in skinning their game and 
curing the meat for winter. Nevertheless, 
it is interesting to witness. I was with the 
party for four days and the memory of the 
pleasure afforded me by that association 
will always remain—I couldn't forget it if I 
would and I wouldn’t forget it if I could. 

Many times before I have been in the 
midst of exciting situations but never before 
did I come in contact with excitement such 


as that. I have hunted the wary mountain 
goat among the almost inaccessible peaks of 
Montana and Colorado; I have stood on the 
“cage” of a Utah mine and dropped 1,600 
feet in less time than it takes to tell it. I 
have ridden on the engine hauling a “‘North- 
western” meteoric mail train across the 
prairie uplands of Iowa, and I must say that 
in all of these situations I have found both 
excitement and amusement (but ‘when, a 
short time ago, I was permitted to witness 
that hunt of a vanishing race in the ever- 
green forests of Idaho, I experienced a de- 
gree of enthusiasm I had never known be- 
fore. With them I was carried back for a 
few hours to the days when the Nez Perces 
were the undisputed possessors of that vast 
inland empire, happily unacquainted with 
the white man’s vices—free to roam their 
own land at will in all of barbarism’s wild 
abandon.) 


A MOOSE HUNT IN THE YUKON. 


BY ARTHUR B. WITCIIER. 


URING a 
years’ sojourn in 
the Klondike in 
quest of sport and 
fortune, I may say 
that I was fairly 
successful in both. 
As to the former, 


three 


I killed caribou, 
moose, bear, 
wolves, and a wol- 
verine, besides 
countless smaller 
game, such as 


ducks, grouse, rabbits, geese and squirrels. 
I secured all the varieties of ducks common 
to the states save the canvas back, besides 
several kinds I had never seen before. I 
killed four kinds of grouse—ptarmigan, ruff 
grouse, sharp tail and the ordinary blue pine 
hen, 

One of my most pleasant and successful 
trips took place in October of my second 
winter in the country. At the time I was lo- 


cated about seventy-five miles by water 
from Dawson, at the junction of Quartz 
creek with Indian river, which puts into 
the Yukon about thirty miles above Dawson. 

We loaded our outfit into a poling boat 
and at last embarked on our long-looked-for 
fall hunt. We were well provided with guns, 
provisions, tent, stove and plenty of furs— 
the latter being necessary, as we did not ex- 
pect to return before the freeze-up, when 
it would be bitterly cold. Our camp was 
pitched about ten miles up Indian creek and 
perhaps three up a tributary known as Mon- 
tana, which we had some difficulty in reach- 
ing, as the shore ice already extended out 
quite a ways and the anchor ice made the 
wading (towing) very slippery. Camp set- 
ting was soon done, though the operation 
requires more care here, owing to the se- 
verity of the weather. The snow is first 
scraped away down to the moss, the tent 
earefully pinned down and mossed around, 
then banked with snow to exclude the cold. 
The floor is then’ entirely shingled with 
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spruce boughs, and the little Yukon stove 
set up. When ali is done you can stand off 
sixty below, as I have done for a month at 
a stretch. We felt well paid for our pre- 
cautions when next morning the thermom- 
eter marked thirty below, with the river 
frozen up for the season. 

I have forgotten to say that my compan- 
ions were my younger brother, Ed, and an 
old “sour dough” (old resident) miner, Frank 
Moore. Moore wasn’t very long on book 
learning, but was a man whose every action, 
word or thought was that of a gentleman. 
Of wide experience himself, he was slow to 


offer his own opinions, but ready to listen 
to those of others. A friend in the full 


meaning of that oft-misused word, who at all 
times stood ready to share his cabin, pro- 
visions or money, if need be, and while doing 
it make it appear as if you had done him 
the favor. Am delighted to say that Moore 
has since our trip struck it rich on his claim 
and is now in clover. 

Our first few days were rather discour- 
aging, as we killed nothing larger than 
grouse and a porcupine. I had a shot at a 
brown bear, but through eagerness or care- 
lessness made a humiliating miss. 

But one day Ed and I, returning to camp 
rather earlier than usual, where we had 
been discussing the prospects, saw Moore 
coming with a suspicious looking something 
in his hand that made Ed quickly put on a 
frying pan and stir up the fire. In answer 
to our eager questions, Moore answered that 
he had killed a big bull moose about a mile 
up the creek. This good news put new life 
in us all and started us out again early next 
morning, but again the luck was with Moore, 
and this time it was a two-year-old. 

Ed and I were getting pretty nervous 
about this time, but my turn was soon com- 
ing. We had met on a high knoll from 
where we could see four objects about a 
mile off that we finally made out to be 
moose. Ed was to take up a position on 
their left, while I was to approach them 
from the lee side and get what I could, or, 
failing, run them toward Ed. 1 sneaked up 
earefully through the brush until I could 
see a patch of moose about as big as a hat, 
and let drive. The patch disappeared, and, 
running down to investigate, I found I had 
shot an enormous old bull plump through the 
heart, but the balance of the herd escaped 


OF THE WEST. 


without Ed getting a shot. This bull had a 
fine pair of horns, spreading sixty-four 
inches, with thirty-two points, and weighed 
800 pounds dressed. 

Moore and myself were now wishing that 
Ed could get a shot, but it seemed it was not 
to be, for the next one fell to me, and under 
rather peculiar circumstances. I had sev- 
eral times passed a nice glade which the 


“abundance of signs close by led me to be- 


lieve was a runway, so I had learned to ap- 
proach it very cautiously. On the occasion 
in question I had, as usual, neared it very 
quietly and stood for a minute or two to 
scan it before crossing. I was just thinking 
to myself what a good place for a shot, when 
a fine bull walked out of a little clump of 
scrub spruces not two hundred feet away. 
A shot through the lungs quickly trans- 
formed him into meat. 

Ed was now getting pretty desperate, and 
vowed he was going to kill a moose if it 
took all winter, so we were all delighted 
when he came in a day or two later with 
the tell-tale stains on his hands. He had 
wounded a young bull and after a long chase 
finished him near camp. 

We now concluded we had all the meat 
we could use during the winter, so decided 
to quit and get our meat to camp, but while 
I was going after an ax we had left in the 
woods I jumped a big, barren cow and 
downed her before I had time to consider 
the advisability of such a step. She was 
very fat, producing a flour sack full of fat 
from her kidneys, etc. 

These six moose that we got in less than 
a month weighed 4,200 pounds and were 
worth a dollar per pound at Dawson. But 
after giving some to friends we had none too 
much, as we all had men working for us, 
and this supply was to last us through the 
long, cold winter. Besides, other grub was 
mighty scarce, even if you had the money 
to pay for it at the enormous prices asked. 

During all my hunting I have used a 
30-30 Winchester, and the fact that I have 
killed ten moose with it without losing a 
single animal, besides bear, deer, elk, ante- 
lope and sheep in the states, convinces me 
that it is big enough for anything in Amer- 
ica, with the possible exception of the griz- 
zly, for which I haven’t seen anything too 
big yet. 

Salt Lake City. 
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North Platte 
| river in Wyoming 
and Colorado prob- 
ably affords the 
best trout fishing 
to be found in the 
Rocky Mountain 
region. Just at 
the mouth of Cow 
creek, about ten 
miles above Sara- 
toga, Wyoming, is 
a large island, on 
both sides of which 
run the great cur- 
rents cf this noble 
river. Between the 
island and the eastern shore rises a little 
gravel bank, forming an island of perhaps 
200 square feet, east of which runs a dark, 
deep and swift surrent, and wesr of which 
is a broad reach of swift water, averaging 
two feet in depth, dropping into a long pool 
about 150 feet from shore to shore. 

No fisherman could approach such a spot 
in such a river without the keenest antici- 
pation. Just next the shore on each side of 
this great riffle is a deep pool—just the place 
where a victim, wearied with his rushes, 
and unable with all the strategies of his race, 
to get rid of the wicked strand that restrains 
him of his liberties, may sink and gather 
himself up for another struggle. 

' Are they lying on the riffles or in the 
pools? That was the question. Leaving my 
partner in a fine stretch of water just above 
and stepping out into the water from the 
island, just at the head of the riffle, I put on 
a John Mann 002 fly for a trailer, with a 
grasshopper for a dropper, first trying the 
water at short distances and gradually let- 
ting out the line. When about half way 
across, with the water rushing past in a cur- 
rent hard to stand up against, I felt a sud- 
den and heavy pull on the line, and in- 
stantaneously the reel began to whizz. I 
judged at that moment I had a two-pounder. 


THE KING OF THE POOL. 


BY F. A. WILLIAMS. 


The line was going fast, and it seemed best 
to stop him before it was all out. Giving 
him the rod, be gave me a lively tussle 
from under the water, and then from out 
of the point where the waves from the riffle 
rose well up from the pool, he sprung into 
the air about three feet, showing me all the 
colors of the morning, and I knew it was a 
rainbow that I had to manage. I judged 
that he weighed about three pounds. 

Then began the real battle. Taking up 
part of the line I was compelled ‘to let it 
out again and again. Three times he showed 
me his sides in the air, and tried to shake 
the hook from his jaw. Then he came up 
the riffle as fast as my reel could take up 
the line. His next move was to get into 
the pool at the left next the island, go to the 
bottom and sulk awhile. Then he cut a fig- 
ure which I have never seen excelled. With 
about thirty yards of line for a radius, he 
gave me his side and made a dash for the 
pool on the right, cutting the are of a circle 
like a knife and almost in a flash of time, 
and again he went to the bottom. 

This gave me the opportunity to work out 
to the east shore, and from a sand bank I 
played him, or he played me, for about five 
minutes, taking advantage of the heavy cur- 
rent running on that side. All the time I 
was admonishing myself not to work him 
too hard, and these tactics were successful. 
I gave him the reel, and when at last he 
came out of the current and near the shore 
I judged that he weighed about four 
pounds. 

At sight of the dip net he went out into 
the deep water again, but the strength of 
the bamboo was too much for his tired 
sinews. At last he turned up his side and 
yielded to the bend of my rod, so that when 
at last he touched, or nearly touched, the 
shore, the dip net from behind did its work 
quickly. 

After being dressed and hung up to drip 
he weighed four and a half pounds. 

Denver, Colorado. 
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A PECCARY HUNT. 


BY L. L. 


HE peceary is a na- 
tive of southwest 
Texas and is also 
found in Mexico 
where the country 
is suitable to its 
wants. There he 
is known by the 
name of javelin 
(pronounced have- 
a-leen), which is 
also his familiar 
name in Texas. Sit- 
uated the 
small of the back 
is a gland from 

which it can at will discharge a fluid secre- 
tion which in smell is almost as repugnant 
as the discharge of a skunk. Consequently 
it is also known as the musk hog. The indi- 
vidual hairs or bristles of the javelin are 
dark, with sections or rings of dull white, 
giving the animal what might be described 
as a grizzled brown color. The full grown 
animal will weigh from forty to sixty-five 
pounds. In form they resemble somewhat a 
razor-backed hog, with very short ears and 
no tail. The javelin makes its home in the 
brush-covered country, its food consisting of 
seeds, young herbage, roots and such wild 
fruits as grow in southwest Texas. They 
are also very fond of acorns and the fruit 
of the cactus. It will eat reptiles and any 
small animals it may catch. 

To outward appearance the javelin is a 
harmless animal, but in reality when it de- 
clares war it might be likened to a circular 
saw. Its weapons consist of very strong 
tusks, about one and one-half inches long, in 
both upper and lower jaw. As the animal 
opens and closes its mouth these tusks rub 
together in such a manner that they are al- 
ways kept sharp, both on the edges and 
point, and are capable of inflicting most ter- 
rible wounds. They are always ready for 
a scrap and are entirely ignorant of such a 
feeling as fear, being seemingly unable to 


GOODRICH. 


comprehend danger, consequently they are 
an antagonist nut to be despised by animal 
or man. No animal that runs our brush will 
attack a full grown javelin for fun, They 
are not considered a fleet animal, but will 
pass ovel two vor three miles of the earth’s 
surface at a fair pace, considering obstruc- 
tions. It makes no difference how plentiful 
is their food supply, they secrete no fat. 
Still the meat of the young sows, even to 
eighteen months old, is fine eating, and is 
preferred to venison by the brush boys. They 
run in small bunches and when they discov- 
er an enemy will rush through the brush 
and if pursued closely will make a stand in 
some thick patch of brush or cactus, and 
when put out of that will probably scatter. 
The only way to successfully hunt them is 
with a dog, and as the scent is very strong, 
they can be run no matter how dry the 
country may be. A good javelin dog in the 
brush country is prized above rubies and 
precious stones, because with a good dog 
meat is available. The life of a javelin dog 
is a very uncertain quantity, because, should 
the javelin get to him, he will need a sur- 
geon’s needle and plenty of thread, if he 
needs anything. One dog, or at most two, 
is all that is required to hunt javelin, as the 
dog is of no service further than to locate 
and follow them, as he will not catch them, 
at least not often enough to make a record. 

Of our twelve hounds, we have one that 
we use for nothing else but javelin; in fact, 
he is no good for anything else. But he is 
a past master in his chosen profession. He 
was left with me by a man who moved to 
Arkansas, and I kept him, thinking he was 
just dog; but I found he would run neither 
panthers, wild cats, foxes or coons, so I took 
him along when we went to the javelin coun- 
try, trusting that he was not made in vain. 
So my partner, my son and myself took Old 
Blue and started from camp with forebod- 
ings of disappointment as to his capabili- 
ties and desires. We turned him loose, and 
after going some distance without appearing 
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to realize that he lived, he suddenly stopped 
short, threw his nose in the air, filled his 
lungs, walloped his tail a few times against 
the brush and started in the wind, followed 
by three hopeful meat-hungry humans. The 
boys were armed with 30-30 Winchester re- 
peaters and I lugged the old reliable rim- 
fire 44 caliber, ‘73 model Winchester car- 


ed ominous. Bill and my son, Lu, circled 
the thick brush patch and we gradually 
drew nearer to the barking dog. Lu got sight 
of a young sow, and at the crack of the 
gun she never squealed, but the bunch scat- 
tered to the four points of the compass. Bill 
shot at an old boar that was coming his 
way, scoring a miss; but that did not pre- 


RESULT OF A CAREFUL AIM. 


CROSS BACK OF SHOULDER SHOWS VHERE THE ANIMAL WAS HIT. THE YOUNG MAN 
SHOWN IN PICTURE IS LU GOODRICH. 


bine, a gun, by the way, that has many 
friends among us old, gray-haired boys. Af- 
ter following Blue some 500 yards we heard 
the dry brush crack and he began to talk 
to them. On he went, dodging the big brush 
and moving rapidly until we heard Blue at 
bay. We could hear the javelin snapping 
their teeth together in a manner that sound- 


vent him from laying his gun down sud- 
denly, hollering “suey” and climbing a con- 
venient mesquite tree. I was on the other 
side, and could see nothing, but anticipated 
troubles of my own. I saw no bush that 
would bear the weight of a 185-pound man 
any distance from the ground, so I stood, 
gun in hand, awaiting events and hog. I 
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heard Old Blue coming seemingly as straight 
for me as a bird could fly, and soon two 
dark objects passed about twenty yards to 
my right. The brush was too thick to get 
a shot. Presently to my left, about the same 
distance, came faithful Old Blue, following 
a sow that seemed in the prime of her life. 
I pulled down and fired. The dust flew and 
they moved on, just touching the high 
places. Soon Bill and Lu came tearing along, 
following the sound of the dog. Lu called 
to me to attend to the one he had killed and 
they would follow the hound. Well, they 
were the youngest. I found his hog and 
hung it up and started in the direction they 
had gone. After going a half mile I got ona 
little rise and could hear Old Blue making 
his talk. I also saw Bill making what ap- 
peared to be his best movements. He 
stopped suddenly and fired twice—still Old 
Blue kept up the noise. I ran over where I 
could obtain a better view, when I saw Lu 
seemingly in the proper line. All at once he 
threw his gun to his shoulder. I heard the 
report and then it seemed sorter blue around 
his head—maybe he was saying something— 
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but still Old Blue roared and apparently 
seemed pointing for my neighborhood. I 
picked the best position and waited. Sure 
enough, here they come; Blue lifting her 
right off her tracks. Opposite me some 
sixty yards they ran, when the sow sud- 
denly whirled around and faced the dog. I 
could see her form through the brush, and 
when I fired she fell, shot just behind the 
shoulder. I walked over to my prize and 
gave one keen yell. I couldn't help it. I 
discovered that some one had shot her, just 
tearing the skin under the jaw. Of course 
the boys both claimed the shot, so I let it go, 
after calling their attention to the fact that 
I had fired once before at the same animal. 
We went to camp and got a horse and took 
our game in, and, while we saved the hind 
quarters and loins for our immediate needs, 
the dogs had boiled javelin for breakfast, 
Old Blue getting a goodly portion of the 
choice bits, and some fondling, while the 
skins and tusks were saved for future ref- 
erence. 
San Antonio, Texas. 


SLEDDING THE GAME TO CAMP. 
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DARKROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY H.C, RUBINCAM., 


HENEVER a man rec- 
ommends a developer 
he always uses the 
qualification “next to 
Pyro, this is the best 
I ever used,” yet not 
one amateur in a hun- 
dred—yes, not one in 
a thousand, uses Pyro, 
which is admitted to 
be the best develop- 
ing agent known, The 
three solution or “A. 
B.C.” formula is the 
best in my opinion as 
it permits of great 

manipulation through different combinations. 
I think the ‘principal reason this developer 
has been avoided by amateurs is because of 
its tendency to stain the fingers. This need 
not bar the use, however, as ammonia per- 
sulphate readily removes all stains from the 
fingers. A strong solution should be made 
in a perfectly clean graduate and rubbed 
hard on the discolored parts. If the stain 
does not disappear readily take the salts in 
the hand, moisten with water and rub on 


fingers. 


I have used the following Pyro formulae 
for some time and can fully recommend it: 
A. Water 
Sulphite Soda 
Sulphuric Acid . % drachm 
B. Sulphite of Soda to test ..60 
C. Carbonate of Soda to test..40 
To develop, take % oz. A, % oz. B, % oz. 
oz. water. Always use distilled water 


for all solutions and for development. B and 
© should always be made with hydrometer 
test. A hydrometer (also called actinometer) 
costs but 50 cents and overcomes the varia- 
tions to which sodas are subject. Sulphite 
1 to 4 should test 60, and carbonate 1 to 4 
should test 40. This may be used as a basis 
and the salts or water added to correct test. 


Platinum paper is used more than any 
other one paper for artistic effects. It took 
the users of paper a long time to discover 
the ease of manipulation, beautiful results 
and absolute permanency of this paper, and 
now that the gelatine silver paper has gone 
through all the throes of its passing, albu- 
men paper has been forced to confine its as- 
sociates to the rural photographer, the “tent” 
and the “wagon” man in this country and an 
occasional high class man abroad, and as all 
marketed papers are advertised as ‘“‘just as 
good as platinum,” there is a prospect of the 
supply of platinum paper being temporarily 
exhausted, if not permanently affected. Five 
years ago platinum sold as low as $5.00 per 
ounce, but since the flooding of the platinum 
mines in the Transvaal, which occurred 
after the breaking out of the Boer war, the 
price, which before rose steadily, has risen 
by jumps until to-day the price quoted is 
$36.00 an ounce with every indication of still 
higher prices. Manufacturers of incandescent 
lamps, electrical and physical appliances and 
certain grades of crucibles have had to rely 
on Siberia for their supply of this valuable 
metal and the situation is said to be rapidly 
becoming very serious. The German Reich- 
stag recently discussed a measure prohibit- 


ing the use of platinum in photography, the 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


advocates of the bill claiming that as plat- 
inum was absolutely essential in medicine 
and electrical work, its use for purposes 
which were not necessary should be stopped. 
The measure was not passed, but it indi- 
cates the near approach of a condition that 
will probably result in a corner in the plati- 
num market to the exclusion of the manu- 
facturer of platinum paper. 


When this condition confronts us we shall 
have to take carbon and gum prints. Per- 
sonally, I think I shall take to the woods 
during the summer for if there is anything 
that will give a man prostration, both heat 
and nervous, it is making carbon and gum 
prints in a high altitude in warm weather. 


the other day I came across a friend as 
he was glancing over the announcement of 
the Chicago Salon. 

“You may rest assured,” he said, “that 
no fuzzy stuff will be accepted at that 
show.” As I seemed puzzled at this remark, 
he pointed, by way of explanation, to a 
name on the Salon committee. It was that 
of the bombastic Todd. Whenever Todd sees 
anything that is not stopped down to 256, 
printed on silver paper and burnished, he gets 
out in the open and howls: “Is this pho- 
tography?” As a “roaster’’ Dundas might 
well lay claim to the shoes of the late Brann, 
but as an art critic he is said to be a back 
number of a rural single sheet weekly, with 
patent insides. ‘The standard by which 
photographic art is to be judged has long 
been in doubt and will probably never be 
decided upon. It is consequently natural 
that each judge should be more or less in- 
fluenced by his own personal preferences, 
and in this respect I do not see that pho- 
tography is any worse off than the other 
arts. If, however, a judge is able to give 
due credit to a general result, regardless of 
process, sharpness or fuzziness, it is good 
and the ends of an exhibition of artistic 
photographs will be accomplished. It is my 
understanding that artistic photograph 
means picture and it strikes me that a man 
who selects one particularly kind of a pho- 
tograph as the only thing and cries down 
everything else, good, bad or indifferent, is 
not a good man to judge “pictures.” If 
Dundas Todd is really this kind of a man, I 


do not know, but it is generally believed 
that he is, and his selection for the Chicago 
Salon committee is hailed with glee by the 
“sharp as tacks” crowd. Unfortunately for 
the diaphram fiends and fortunately for the 
Salon, if the surmise of those same fiends as 
to Mr. Todd's tendencies is correct, I do not 
imagine that the personal peculiarities of 
the Salon committee will have much influ- 
ence upon the jury of selection, the person- 
nel of which seems to promise a high grade 
exhibition. 


A FOOL RECOGNIZES HIMSELF. 


A Perth photographer had a fastidious 
sitter, who complained that the photos he 
had taken were not a bit like him, and that 
no one would recognize them, etc. The pho- 
tographer took them back, refunded the 
money, and said “Good day.” On the follow- 
ing morning the sitter rushed in boiling 
with rage. “Confound you!” he exclaimed. 
“You have put one of those photos of me in 
your showcase, labelled ‘The Biggest Fool 
in Perth.’” “My good sir,” replied the pho- 
tographer blandly, “you told me yourself 
only yesterday that nobody would take that 
photo to be yourself; that it was quite un- 
recognizable. Since the photo does not even 
faintly resemble you, what are you grum- 
bling about?” The sitter, without more ado, 
departed, saying he should go and invest 
6s. 8d. in legal advice.—Photographic News, 
London. 


Carbutt’s “Vinco,” a platina-bromide de- 
veloping paper, is made in six grades, and, 
upon request, a price list will be mailed to 
you. 


D. E. Abbott & Co., of Huntington, West 
Virginia, carry an elegant line of portrait 
frames and also handle photographers’ sup- 
plies.. Write for their catalogue of portraits, 
prints, frames. 


A list of the photographic periodicals 
published in the world, which has just come 
to hand, gives one food for thought. From 
it, and we perceive that it is not entirely 
complete, we learn that there are published 
to-day at least a hundred and forty maga- 
zines devoted entirely to photography. 
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“GOOD MORNING!” 


HOME PORTRAITURE. 


BY HUGO ERICHSEN, M.D. 


Portraits may be taken either out of doors 
or in the room of a dwelling. Out of doors 
exposure should never be made in direct sun- 
light, as this produces too great a contrast. 
Moreover, persons posed in the glaring illu- 
mination of the sun are hardly ever able 
to assume a natural expression and usually 
scowl in a manner frightful to behold. Some 
place should be selected where the light is 
diffused, the corner of the yard, the prox- 
imity of a wall or the side of a house. Care 
should be taken, however, to avoid the re- 
flection from houses or walls painted in a 
light color. A large veranda is especially 
adapted for outdoor portraiture, as it modi- 
fies the top light sufficiently and permits of 
a proper lighting of one side of the face. 
Amateurs are very fond of portraiture under 


trees, which is seldom satisfactory, owing 
to the patches of sunlighth that, filter 
through the foliage. 

A plain background should receive the 
preference. If too many objects appear in 
the photograph, they detract attention from 
the portrait. Cloth or paper of a slate color 
is especially adapted for the purpose. In 
case a plain background is not procurable, 
the sitter should be placed so far away from 
the undesirable background that the latter 
is out of focus and appears indistinct and 
blurred on the finished print. A good, dark 
background and suitable effects in lighhting 
can be obtained by placing a person in the 
main doorway of a house. 

Indoor portraiture requires a rapid lens 
and a good shutter. In order to shorten the 
time of exposure, it is advisable to employ a 
large stop or even a full opening. The indi- 
vidual about to be photographed should be 
placed near a window (not too near), a re- 
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flector being improvised by throwing a linen 
sheet over a clothes horse in such a Manner 
that it will face the light and illuminate that 
part of the sitter’s countenance that is away 
from the window. The exact position in 
which the sitter should be placed depends 
upon circumstances. A little study and ob- 
servation will determine the matter. 
Some persons look best when photographed 


soon 


in profile, others require a three-quarter or 
full faced portrait in order to do them jus- 
The best way is to let your subject 
assume different poses and decide upon the 
best one or to photograph her or him in sev- 
eral positions and to make a selection from 
the finished prints. The latter method is 


tice, 


NEGATIVE BY H. ERICHSEN. M DO 


SEND FOR TH,S BOOK---FREE. 

One of the largest and most interesting 
photographic trade catalogues we have 
ever had the pleasure of looking over 
came to our desk the past month. 
the 224-page book just issued by Burke 
& James, 118-132 W. Jackson Boul., Chi- 
cago, describing and illustrating their 
1901 line of photographic apparatus and 
supplies. The catalogue is a model of 
completeness and elegance, being printed 
throughout on enamel paper, and con- 
taining everything pertaining to photog- 
raphy. Burke & James send this big 
book to anyone on request. 


It was 


generally adopted by professional photo- 
graphers. In a general way the rule may be 
laid down that two-thirds of the face should 
be turned towards the light, the remainder 
being in shadow. 

The expression on the face of the sitter 
should be natural and unconstrained. In 
order to attain this object, it is well to en- 
gage him in conversation and to snap the 
shutter when he least expects it. As to the 
particular kind of portrait to be taken, that 
depends to a great extent upon the judgment 
of the photographer. A good idea of the va- 
riety of effects obtainable can be secured by 
a study of the works of the leading portrait 
painters, 


ERRATUM. 

We regret to announce that through 
an accident on the press which happened 
while the form containing the Photo- 
graphic department of the magazine was 
being run, the cut of the prize-winning 
print in the September competition was 
so badly mashed that it was impossible 
touseit. The print was an unusually 
beautiful one by Frank Seaman of San 
Francisco entitled, “A Cloudland Spire.” 
As the photograph was returned to Mr. 
Seaman after the cut was made, we will 
kindly ask him to return it that we may 
use it in another issue. 


mf 


Monthly Photographic Contest. 


Coupon for “Outdoor Life’s’” Photographic Competition for November. 


PRINTS MUST REACH US BEFORE OCTOBER 1 


Name of Competitor: 


Address: 


SUBJECT, ANIMAL STUDIES. 


Date negative was made 
Developer .. 
Preeting process ised .......<. 


Title of print 


Cut coupon from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on back of the mount. 
Read and comply with the conditions of this competition to be found in Photographic Dep't. 


NOTICE. 

It will be necessary under the new plan 
of issuing on the 25th of each month, to 
receive all prints for competitions by the 
Ist of the month instead of the 7th as has 
heretofore been the rule. 


OUR MONTHLY COPIPETITIONS. 


The list of subjects in our monthly 
competitions for 1901. 

October— Portraiture. 

Novem ber—Animal Studies. 

December— Miscellaneous (Any Sub- 

ject). 
RULES OF COMPETITION. 

Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intended. 
The November coupon may be found 
on the upper half of this page. The name 
and address of the competitor and the 


title or name of the exhibit must appear 
onthis coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm support, with the 
coupon enclosed in blank envelope pasted 
on the back of the mount, and nothing 
may be written or pasted on the face of 
the mount. Competitors are requested 
to use care and judgment in mounting 
their prints. 

Blue-prints should not be sent in for 
competition, as from them satisfactory 
reproductions can not be made. 


First prize, solid silver medal. 
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THE RADCLIFFE LAKES. 


About a month ago a citizen was shot 
and killed at the Grand Mesa lakes in Delta 
county, Colorado. The offense was fishing in 
these lakes without a permit from the lessee. 
William Radcliffe. The murdered man is W. 
A. Womack, ex-county commissioner, and a 
peaceably-inclined pioneer who has fished in 
Grand Mesa almost since childhood. 
The murderer is a special deputy game ward- 
en, appointed by the state at the request of 
Radcliffe and hired by him to protect the 
lakes from encroachment by fishermen. There 
is a contention on the part of the friends of 
Womack that he had a right to fish in these 
lakes—a right which extended to all the orig- 
inal members of the company formed about 
‘92 for the purpose of usng them as reser- 
voirs for a line of irrigating ditches. Messrs. 
Alexander and 


lakes 


Forrest, it seems, secured 
control of the irrigating company’s property 
and leased it all to Radcliffe, one of the stip- 
ulations, it is claimed, being that the original 


stockholders of the irrigating company 


should have perpetual right to fish in the 
lakes, which have been known as splendid 
trout lakes since the Indians occupied the 
ground. 

Since acquiring this property Radcliffe has 


not overlooked the fact that the lakes could 
be made to pay handsomely if the trout taken 
therefrom could be sold on the market dur- 
ing the years to come, so in the 1899 State 
Assembly there was a game law measure 
drawn up by D. C. Beaman of Denver in 
which a clause favorable to Radcliffe’s idea 
was inserted. This clause reads as follows: 

“Division C, Section 4—The provisions of 
this division in relation to private parks and 
lakes, the licensing thereof for the keeping 
and the propagation of game or fish therein, 
and permitting the sale thereof, shall apply 
to every park or lake in whole or in part 
thereof on land held by private ownership, 
and to every lake the water of which, or the 
right to the use of such water, in whole or 
in part, has been or may hereafter be ac- 
quired under the laws of the state or the 
United States, for irrigation purposes, and 
the owner of such land or water right shall 
be deemed the proprietor of such park or 
lake, and the game or fish therein, and such 
lakes shall be designated as class A.” 

Outdoor Life and the best sportsmen in 
Colorado fought this game bill hard, for the 
original measure contained many objection- 
able features. lt was finally cut almost to 
pieces, but as revised still contained the ob- 
jectionable private game park and private 
fishing lake provisions. It is plain now to 
every sportsman in Colorado that the clauses 
in this bill providing for the conduction of 
private game parks and fishing lakes in Col- 
orado under a license reverted to the especial 
benefit of William Radcliffe, who controls the 
Grand Mesa lakes, and to the Glen Beulah 
Park Association, the latter being an institu- 
tion founded for the purpose of herding big 
game animals in its enclosure and killing and 
selling them the year round. 

The present Colorado game law—which is 
the same as that enacted at the 1899 Assem- 
bly—be it said to the discredit of the state, 
allows for a paltry $100 the conduction for a 
term of ten years of a private game park in 
a section conceded to be the home of the 
deer, allows the killing in this park of these 
animals at any and all seasons, and allows 
the sale of the meat at any and all seasons. 
The only benefit which the state derives from 
this concession is ten per cent. of the natural 
increase. 

The present law in regard to fish allows, 
for the sum of $25 for a term of ten years, 
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the conduction of private lakes for the prop- 
agation and sale of trout the year round. 
Where such lakes are situated au Radcliffe’s 
are, at the headwaters of some of the best 
trout streams in Colorado, the owner has the 
advantage of having the trout come right 
up to his door in the fall to do their spawn- 
ing, where it is stated they have actually 
been seined out of the water for the market. 
In the natural breeding waters of these lakes 
the trout deposit their spawn in the fall, and 
Mr. Radcliffe, by the terms of the game law, 
is good enough to return to the state ten per 
cent. of the natural increase. As a matter 
of fact, the state would get all the natural 
increase if it were not for Mr. Radcliffe’s 
methods employed in conducting these lakes. 

Radcliffe, however, is only human, having 
first seen an opportunity and then with keen, 
cold-blooded sagacity taken advantage of it. 
We have lots of his kind, and they are the 
sort that usually “get there.” But it is the 
state of Colorado, for allowing such a law to 
go on the statute books, which must share 
the burden of the blame. The sale of game 
and game fish at any season of the year 
should be forbidden forever in the state of 
Colorado. There is no legal or moral ex- 
cuse for a law which will permit trafficking 
in the state’s property—and what more val- 
uable and sacred asset have we in this state 
than our game and fish? 

We do not wish to discuss further the 
merits or demerits of Womack’s cause. That 
will be settled in due time, and, we trust, 
justly. But the next Assembly of this state 
should enact a measure that will wipe out 
forever any clause allowing a private monop- 
oly of the game and fish. 


CONFINE THE KILLING. 


Big game hunting will this month be in 
full blast in the western fields, and judging 
by the preparations that have been made 
during the past month we predict that more 
men will be engaged in the sport this season 
than ever before. We would especially ad- 
monish our younger friends to refrain from 
the unlawful killing of any of the big game 
animals, to keep strictly within the allow- 
ance of each state, whether the limit appears 
to be reasonable or not; to respect especially 


the state laws regarding the killing of elk, 
antelope and mountain sheep; and to abide 
by the older counsel in camp, providing that 
counsel tends to the good of the cause. 
Most hunters will go in parties of from 
two to five, and in many instances there is 
to be found in such a party a weather-tanned 
veteran of the hills, who can give the boys 
good advice on the offset of the hunt. Gen- 
tlemen, such advice is farther reaching than 
the ablest sermon preached from the pulpit. 
Who can imagine anything more inspiring 
or more pure or productive of good than 
such a stump talk delivered in the sacred 
precincts of nature’s free domain? What 


young man would have the heart to disobey 
such well-advised and reverent counsel? 
Certainly there is no greater satisfaction on 
returning from 9 big game hunt than the 
knowledge that no more than the law’s al- 
lowance was taken and that the trophies 
were honorably and honestly earned. 


THE WALLIHAN GAME BOOK. 


As will be seen iby referring to our adver- 
tising pages, A. G. Wallihan, 
western game photographer, has made ar- 
rangements to publish a book of some of 
his best pictures. This will be the first book 
ever published containing exclusive Wallihan 


the famous 


photographs, and the absolute genuineness 
of the publication, coupled with the vast 
game field photographic experience of the 
author, will at once commend it to the Amer- 
ican sportsmen. The fact that big game in 
the western states cannot be photographed 
now as easily as it was in times past will 
add additional value to the work. Outdoor 
Life has taken up the cudgel in Mr. Walli- 
han’s behalf to receive subscriptions at this 
office, as it is necessary that he get 250 or- 
ders before the book will be proceeded with. 
We hope our American friends will be lib- 
eral in their patronage of this commendable 
undertaking. The price of the work is $10, 
payable on publication. All that is necessary 
now, in order to proceed with the book, is 
the orders. 


: 
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REMARKABLE RELICS. 


1 enclose herewith a couple of photos that 
I think will be of interest to all of the new 
and some of the old hunters who reside in 
what used to be the “buffalo country.”’ Rel- 
ics such as these rare, indeed, and it 
will not be long before they cannot be du- 
plicated for love or money in any country. 


are 


Mr. E. C. Russel, a prominent attorney 
of Helena, brought these two buffalo heads 
in from his cattle range in the Musselshell 
country. He them now in his down 
town office. They were, when Mr. Russell 
found them, some twenty miles apart. In- 
asmuch as the lust of the Musselshell strag- 
glers were killed in ’82, nineteen years ago, 
for a generation and over these last memen- 
tos of a once mighty presence have laid ex- 
posed to the racking ravages of time and 
the elements on these northern prairies. And 
yet you see the condition they are in. 


has 


On the head shown in the first picture 
the hair, though sadly bleached, is still long 
and thick and curly between the horns. The 
skin clear down to the nose is intact and the 
nose itself, though dried and wrinkled, is 
still in place. 

One of the most curious things in this 
strange relic is the fact that the bull’s cud, 
a ball of dried grass, is still in place, fast 
between the bones of the jaw. I can only 
account for this by the hypothesis that he 
must have been instantly killed while he lay 


resting, chewing for a second time his has- 
tily-cropped dinner. Though he is very old— 
over twenty, I should say—the presence of 
his cud says that he could not have died a 
natural death. 


You will notice in this first picture that 
both horns, on the outside surface near the 
tips, are worn flat. Mr. Russell tells me 
that these old bulls often became so affected 
with itch and scab that they had to put in 
most of their time rubbing and scratching, 
either on trees, rocks, or, in later years, the 
telegraph poles, and on the ground. Thus 
the worn places on the horns is accounted 
for. By constant rolling and rubbing of the 
neck and shoulders on the ground these 
smooth surfaces were worn. 

The second head, besides exposure to 
wind and rain and sun, has passed through 
the scorching blasts of one of those stock- 
men’s terrors, a prairie fire. All of the longer 
hair is scorched and burned away, but the 
heavier, matted portions next the skull still 
remain. Even the worst of all destroying 
elements could but little deface this that 
was once a part of a ruler of the prairies. 

This head is very large, having a spread 
of thirty inches and measuring fourteen 
inches between the eyes and also the base 
of the horns. The face is twenty-one inches 
long. In both heads many of the teeth are 
gone. R. C. FISK. 

Helena, Mont. 
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“Sport and Life in Western America and 
British Columbia,” by W. A. Baillie- 
Grohman, with a chapter by Mrs. Bail- 
lie-Grohman. Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $5.00. 

This volume has at least the merit of 

being written by a sportsman, a scholar 
and a keen observer and student of Natu- 
ral History. It dealsin an authentic way 
with the big game fields of the West, with 
varied forms of sport to be had in these 
states with the rifle, and gives informa- 
tion regarding places and points of inter- 
est that is not found onthe maps. The 
author discourses frankly on record 
heads and horns, and brings forth some 
startling revelations concerning the 
splicing of antlersand horns—a common 
practice among a certain class of un- 
scrupulous hunters and taxidermists. 
The volume contains nearly 100 half-tone 
illustrations of game and game fields, 
taken from actual photographs. The 
letterpress is of highly coated, heavy en- 
amel paper, which shows the illustrations 
off to good advantage. The book con- 
tains over 400 pages of matter. 


WANTEDO--A CAMP MATTRESS, 

There is one luxury in the lives of the 
American people which the sportsmen 
who go camping should take advantage 
of. Itis the pneumatic mattress. Who 
of us has not put in many a sleepless 
night in camp for want of a level place 
to lie down upon. When the tent is 
pitched and the rough surfaces of Mother 
Karth’s image that lie where you are 
going to spread your bed have been 
scraped off, you repair to that duty of 
bed-making of which all campers know 
so much. Everything looks good to you 
until you lie down and cover up. Then 
there seems to bea knot about as large 
a8 a man’s head immediately beneath 
your off thigh, and in the chill of night 
you get up and set forth in the work of 
leveling the foundation of your bed 
again. This being done to your seeming 
satisfaction, you again take your place 
under the covers. You feel better until 
you turn on your other side, when some- 
thing seems to hit you about at the point 
of the fourth rib. You move over a little 
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further, and all goes well until you wake 
out of your first sleep witha painin your 
left side, which on examination you find 
to be an abrasion from a stone that you 
have been lying on. And so on go the 
troubles of thecamper. Some have bet- 
tersuccess than others with their beds, 
and some there are who could sleep on 
the inverted side of a house hung by 
their shoes and not find much inconve- 
nience. But for the camper who wants 
as good a bed as he has at home there is 
nothing like a pneumatic mattress. We 
have used them and now couldn't get 
along without them. There are one or 
two companies on the market making 
these goods, but we believe that the 
Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co. of 
2-3 Soutb street, New York City, make 
the only article that should be consid- 
ered by sportsmen. Being themselves 
men who have had much experience 
camping, they know what is desired, and 
so far have had eminent success in pro- 
ducing it. 


BIG GAME IN CAPTIVITY. 

Editor Outdoor Life—I was very much 
interested in the copy of your magazine 
containing the picture of Dick Rock and 
the tame moose. We were partners for 
five years in a large game ranch at Hen- 
ry’s Lake, Idaho, and that moose shown 
in the picture was the only one out of fifty 
that wecaught that lived. They wereall 
over a year old when taken, and some of 
them ten years old. That cow was the 
only moose [ ever knew to be captured 
after weaning that lived. 

We captured over 300 elk in those five 
years, and 9% per cent of them lived. 
Sheep, goats, deer and elk will thrive in 
captivity even when captured full grown, 
but antelope and moose (more especially 
moose) seldom live for two days when 
caught full grown. The cow moose 
shown in the picture referred to died 
three years ago by accident. 

ANACONDA, MONT. VIC SMITH. 


Messrs. Howe and Grammen of Fort 
Worth, Tex., recently returned from a 
fifteen days’ camping trip. Itis reported 
that they killed untcld numbers of mos- 
quitos and caught a fine lot of suckers. 


OUTDOOR 
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THE LAST FIGHT. 

Below we reproduce a photograph of a 
remarkable pair of heads, the horns of which 
are locked as the result of a deadly combat. 
The picture tells the tale itself—of the am- 
orous love of two aspiring bucks for a doe, 
of the mad dash of each for his rival, of the 
fearful encounter when those two sets of 
antlers met, of the battle furious which 
raged for hours, and then of the long days 
and nights spent by the victor awaiting the 
slow but sure death to follow. The photo 
was sent us by Blain & Purdy, the well- 
known taxidermists of Meeker, Colorado, 
whose letter accompanying it will be read 
with interest: 

Editor Outdoor Life—We send you to-day 
a photograph of a pair of deer heads which 
were mounted by us for Vice President 
Roosevelt. As will be seen, these horns are 
locked in the last deadly combat as the re- 
sult of a fight for the supremacy of a doe. 
They were found after they had died by Dr. 
Black about twelve miles below Meeker, 
while he was hunting horses. They have 
their own scalps on, just as found. The 
smaller one had his neck broken during the 
combat, while bis hair was worn off con- 
siderbaly by being dragged around by the 
other. The victor evidently starved to death, 
and thereby paid the dearest penalty possible 
for his ambitions. 

A young cougar was captured alive Fri- 
day morning by Frank Mossman of Oyster 
Bay. The cougar was treed by the dogs and 
was roped by the hunter and carried home 


alive. 


The cougar captured was a male 
yearling. The capture was made near Sum- 
mit lake, Olympia’s famous summer resort. 
There were three cougars, an old female and 
two cubs. The dogs treed the yearling cubs, 
and one was shot by Charley Austin, the 
other being taken alive by Mossman.—Olym- 
pia (Wash.) Standard. 


Frank Hutchings came into town to-day 
with the carcass of a snow-white coyote he 
killed yesterday on his ranch, eight miles 
from Lakeview. It will be sent to a Port- 
land taxidermist in a refrigerator car to be 
mounted. Two of these coyotes, both per- 
fectly white, had been hanging around sheep 
in the vicinity for the last two or three years. 
Owing to their close resemblance to the 
sheep it was impossible to distinguish them 
at a distance and in consequence they have 
done a great amount of damage to flocks. 
Hunters have tried in vain to kill them, but 
in cunning they proved to be equal to foxes. 
Early yesterday Hutchings saw both of them 
near his ranch. He made a detour and got 
a shot. One fell dead, but the other ran 
away.—Lakeview (Ore.) Exchange. 

Many big catches of trout have been 
reported from the Big Laramie, in Wyo- 
ming,during the past month. The North 
Platte, near Saratoga, Wyo., is alsoa sure 
haunt for the big fellows, A. B. Daniele 
and friends having in years past caught 
dozens of rainbow trout there running 
from three to six pounds each. 
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OUR NEW LIBRARY PAGE. 


Since our magazine was established, four 
years ago, we have received many requests 
from sportsmen all over the country asking 
for books on the various phases of outdoor 
life. These orders we have invariably 
turned over to the publishers to fill. Realiz- 
ing the growing interest in fresh and authen- 
tic sportsman literature, we have made ar- 
rangements to send direct to any one desir- 
ing, any book listed on our library page, 
found among our advertising pages of this 
number. This list, of about 100 in number, 
embraces, the cloice of such publications, 
and any book named therein will be sent 


postpaid to any address on receipt of the 
price. 


A letter dated Aug. Ist from E. O. Rich- 
mond, in camp near Chromo, Colo., says: 
“Mrs. Richmond, my son Clyde, and I 
have had some fine sport with bear, Mrs. 
R. scoring three bear—a mother and two 
cubs—with three consecutive shots. The 
dogs behaved unusually well.” This it 
may be added, is not the first bear killed 
by Mrs. Richmond. Her husband has a 
record of 200-odd bear and never had an 
accident with one in his life. Mr. Rich- 
mond is one of the many hunters who is 
absolutely fearless in hunting bear, ex- 
cept when he gets in close quarters with 
a wounded animal ora mother and her 
cubs. 


Here are some of the provisions of 
the Colorado law regarding camping: 
“No person, party or parties, shall be 
allowed to camp, either for business or 
pleasure, in any forest district of this 
state outside of the county in which they 
legally reside, without first taking out a 
permit todo so. Such permit shall bear 
such parts of this act as relates to fires 
and their care, and shall be issued by 
the clerk of any county court within the 
state upon the payment of the sum of 
fifty cents asa fee. Permits must at all 
times be produced and shown to any 
game or forest warden, land appraiser, 
constable, or sheriff or other official em- 
powered by law todemand the same, and 
such permit may be taken up by such 
warden, land appraiser or other official 
whenever the holder thereof shall wil- 
fully violate the provisions of this act.” 


Vice-President Roosevelt’s late visit to 
Colorado was a double pleasure—it was 
enjoyed by Mr. Roosevelt, and Colorado 
rejoiced to be able to entertain so distin- 
guished a visitor. Mr. Roosevelt is him- 
self so much a part and parcel of the 
West, and nearly all his life has been, 
that it ofttimes seems odd that he should 
have settled in the Far East. There is no 
more rugged example of “wild western 
ways,” of that true sociability found 
only in the hills, than is to be found in 
Theodore Roosevelt. Asa ranchman, as 
cow-puncher, as a sportsman he has won 
laurels that entitle him to the noblest 
wreath of true comradeship. It is for 
this reason, and many others, that Colo- 
rado is always glad to welcome the pres- 
ent vice-president. 


Deputy Game Commissioner George 
Fravert of Rifle, Colo., arrived at the state 
house, Denver, on Aug. 1, with the skins 
and heads of five mountain sheep confis- 
cated by him at Rifle and Glenwood. 
The sheep were shot by Albert Moran, a 
ranchman of Pitkin county, who was 
fined $101. The hides were sent to a tax- 
idermist where they were sold to highest 
bidders. 

We are in receipt of a letter from E. B. 
Rapley, an ex-Denverite but now residing 
in Hopatcong, Minn., in which he tells of 
some delightful times spent at Big and 
Little Pine Lakes, situated twenty miles 
east of Hopatcong, in company with his 
brother, C. L. Rapley, Jesse James and 
Wm. Mayville. Theycarried a boat along 
and had great sport with the pike and 
pickerel of those lakes. Mr. Rapley 
writes us that fine chicken and partridge 
grounds are adjacent to these lakes. It 
is also said to be good deer country. 


Three women—Mrs. Jeannette Putnam, 
Mrs. Thos. Chivington and Miss Lou 
Berg—left Denver during the past month 
foratwo months’ trip to Sweetwater Lake 
for lions, bear andbig game. We merely 
wish to pass the word along among any 
of our brethren who may have been plan- 
ning to go to the same place for big 
game,as under the circumstances they 
would of course come home empty-hand- 
ed. The last heard of the young ladies 
they were eating three meals a day and 
resisting the possible intrusion of bear 
at night with tightly bolted doors. 
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HIS INITIAL BOW. 


D. KE. Rose, the veteran field trial hand- 
ler, has the following to say regarding 
his introduction to field trials; 

“Away back in 1884, Bob Dudley of 
Nashville, Tenn., and I were out on a 
hunt and had a discussion on field trials 
as reported in the American Field, and 
finally decided to own a field trial dog, 
so we bought Gath’s Hope from Dr. 
Macklin. I worked him a little that win- 
ter,and commenced working him again 
early the following fall. He wasentered 
in the National! Field Trial Club’s Derby, 
and in December, 1885, I took him to 
Grand Junction to start him in the race. 
Iwasvery greenasa matter of course,and 
stood around listening to Jim Avent, 
Charley Tucker, H. M. Short, Bev Steven- 
son, Nat Nesbit and others of the old 
guard. They were talking about their 
entries, and I got so scared I was not cer- 
tain but what it would be best to put my 
dog inthe crate and make for home. I 
was sure I had a good dog, forI had been 
breaking dogs for years, so I concluded 
to see just how good he was by compari- 
son with what the crack handlers had. 
1 won first oversuch good dogs as Gath’s 
Mark, Bob Gates, Nannie S, Canada Peg 
and other good ones. The next year I 
ran Daisy F in the All-Age Stake and ran 
the sensational race with Bob Gates.” 


PASTIME COURSING MEET. 


We have received advance circulars of 
the fall meeting of the Pastime Coursing 
Club of St. Louis, which will commence 
on Sept. 7, running a meet each week un- 
til Dec. lst. There will be #1,000 added 


money in the first month’s meetings, 


which should be sufficient to attract a 


large number of entries. The schedule 
of meets for September is as follows: 
Pastime Inaugural Stake, Sept. 7-8; Trial 
Stake, Sept. 21-22. All entries close night 
of draw. 

The American Waterloo Cup event (en- 
try fee advanced to $15, with 8400 added) 
will be run on Oct. 5-6, while the Ameri- 
can Derby ($200 added) will be run on Oct. 
12-13. The secretary is C. P. Benson, 
Suburban Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


The prizes of the third annual show of 
the Philadelphia Dog Show Association 
will be uniform throughout, $15, $10 and 
8 in all puppy, novice, limit and open 
classes. Theentries will close November 
ll. Specialist clubs and individuals 
who intend offering special prizes are 
requested to communicate with the sec- 
retary, Marcel A. Vitti, 329 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia. 


Benton Harbor, Mich., has an English 
setter with a record. He is owned by W. 
C. Hovey, and was stolen on July 24, late 
in the evening, and taken ona boat bound 
for that more renowned harbor of good 
dogs—Chicago. “When in midlake it 
gnawed the rope attached to it and 
jumped into the water. After swimming 
at least twenty miles the dog arrived 
home” vide the dailypress. These points 
were demonstrated: First, that he is a 
bolter, and hence high-class; next he is 
a stayer; third, he is a home lover; fourth 
he has instinct; fifth, natural quality and 
brains, and due appreciation of the 
chances of a well-mannered, intelligent 
dog at Chicago during the dog days 
scare and police supervision of canines, 
which caps the climax. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


A PROMISING LITTER. 


FINE WESTERN STOCK. 


We present this month pictures of one 
of the best bred English setter bitches 
in the West and the latest litter of her 
puppies, whelped on April 26,1901. The 
puppies were just four weeks old at the 


time this snapshot was made. The bitch 
is W. H. Firth’s fine field worker, “Percy’s 
Imp’—she by King Leo’s Percy out of 
Crazy Queen. The sire of these puppies 
is that famous field and bench winner, 
“Marie’s Sport,” owned by Judge H. B. 
Ledbetter of Farmington, Mo. This is 
claimed to be the best bred litter of pup- 
pies ever whelped in this state, and Mr. 
Firth has reason to be proud of them. 


During the past month a new kennel 
club was formed in Denver, called the 
Colorado Kennel Club. The principal 
objects of the club are to hold an annual 
bench show in Denver, possibly one this 
fall. Meetings will be held once a month. 
The officers elected areas follows: Pres- 
ident, C. E. Cochran; vice-president, W. 
Ballantyne; treasurer, C. McA. Wilcox; 
secretary, W. H. Kerr; directors, William 
Cooke Daniels, Harry H. Lee, F. O. Bur- 
gess and S. C. Madden. 
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PERCY’S IMP, OWNED BY W. H. FIRTH, DENVER. 
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Queries and AnswWers. 


koy A. Pochel, Newkirk, O. T.—We are intend- 
ing to organize a .22 rifle club here, and would 
like to know where we can get rules or informa 
tion that willassistus. What are the regulation 
distances for rifles of that caliber. 

Answer.—We are sending you today a copy of 
the Denver Rifle Club’s By-Laws and Shooting 
Rules,which will assist you, presuming,of course, 
that you are figuring on an outdoor range. The 
common outdoor distances for the Standard 
American Target are 200, 300 and 500 yards, but 
you would have no use for a range over 0 yards, 
with rifles as smal! as .22s. Toshowthat you 
need not be afraid to tackle distances up to 200 
yards with the 22 we wlll say that Dr. F. O. 
Welker of the Denver Rifle Club has on several 
occasions competed successfully with his club 
members, using a .22and caliber. We remet- 
ber that during the past four or five months Dr. 
Welker made a score of 86 on two or three suc- 
cessive shooting days with his .2. There are no 
prescribed rules or distances for the .22 rifle. If 
you contemplate an indoor range, the usual 
distances run from 60 to 125 feet. according to 
space at your command, 


Walter B. Sheppard, Ft. Collins, Colo.—I have 
a chance to buy a pair of binoculars cheap. It is 
a 12-power, which I am told is highest power 
made. But I have had little experience with 
tie!d glasses, and do not know whether this pow 
er is of sufficient strength to be of any real ser- 
vice in the field. Is a 12-power glass, second- 
hand, worth paying $5 or 40for for hunting pur- 
poses? 

Answer.—We believe a 12-power glass is too 
strong for the general hunting use to which you 
seem to wish to put it. It has been partially 
abandoned by hunters, unless by men who have 
a very steady hand. The amateur could hardly 
hope to use it successfully. Furthermore, the 
12-power has one-third less tield than the 8-power, 
which isan item of importance. Unless it is a 
special pair of glasses, we should say that $35 or 
$40 is not an exceptional bargain for a second- 
hand pair, as by paying a little more you can get 
a thoroughly up-to-date Goerz or Ross lens, in- 
cluding improvements made by these makers 
within the last year which lighten the weight of 
the glass and improve its mechanical construc- 
tion. 


Gilbert T Smith, M D., Danville, Pa.—I wish 
to enquire if you know where I can procure a 
buckskin hunting coat on the order of that in 
which Col. Roosevelt is pictured in his lion hunt 
with J. B. Goff. 

Anewer.—There used to be a dealer in buck- 
skins and maker of buckskin garments in Den- 
ver, but he has removed. We would advise you 
to purchase the tanned buckskin from some tan- 
ner—we believe Tanzer Bros., of Elyria, Colo., 
have a quantity for sale—and have your tailor 
do the work. 


John T. Ward, St. Louis, Mo.—In crossing the 
mountains from Denver to Salt Lake City by 
wagon how high in elevation is it possible to go. 
This is to decide a bet, and we have left it to you. 

Answer.—The highest through wagon road in 
the world is over Argentine Pass, 13,286 feet, but, 
although this road was used greatly as a means 
of communication between Leadville and George 
town in the palmy days of silver mining in those 
places, yetit has gone almost entirely,into dis. 


use during later years. It would however, be 
possible to go over this route in a wagon, but 
ropes might have to be used or the wagon taken 
apart onthe western side. This is speaking of 
what would be possible. Very few would ever 
forget the trip, once made, as the descent on the 
western side, fora coupie of miles is about a 20 
per cent grade. 


C. D, Hobbs, Chicago, H1L—A party of four 
young men under 30 are contemplating a hunt- 
ing trip to Colorado this fall. We believe we 
would like to equip at Glenwood Springs or Rifle 
and hunt near lrappers Lake. Can you give us 
the name ofa reliable guide at Glenwood or Rifle 
who makes a specialty of outfitting and caring 
for visitors. 

Answer.—Jake Borah at Gypsum, a few miles 
east of Glenwood Springs, and Steve Baxter at 
Glenwood, are the proper parties for you to write 
to. While Baxter is located the most convenient- 
ly, yet we believe Vorah has the best facilities. 


MR. BEAMAN’S NEW PROJECTILE. 


Mr. D.C, Beaman of Denver, Colorado, has re 
cently procured a patent for visibly traveling 
projectiles. The invention is thus described in 
the patent: 


_ “The improvement consists in making the pro- 
jectile visible while traveling through the air. 


“To be more specific, the improvement consists 
in providing the projectile with a composition or 
substance capable of ignition from the powder 
or other explosive of the driving charge or by 
friction with the inside of the barrel of the gun 
or other firing implement or machine or by fric 
tion with the air, whereby a visible smoke or 
streak, either dark or luminous, is produced dur- 
ing the passage of the projectile from the gun 
toward the object aimed at or a substance which 
will by friction alone diffuse, dispense, emit, or 
give off a dust or other substance sufficient to 
make the path of the projectile visible. 


“My object is to enable the gunner and others 
to readily observe whether the shooting is too 
high or too low or too much to the right or left of 
the object, as well as any other inaccuracies of 
aim, and better enable the marksman to correct 
his aim and regulate the amount of explosive to 
be used, especially in firing at moving objects or 
targets, animate or inanimate. 

“T accomplish the aforesaid object by coating 
the shot, bullet, or other form or kind of projec. 
tile with a substance or compound that emits or 
diffuses fumes, smoke, or vapor of more or less 
density during comparatively slow combustion 
after ignition either by the heat or flame of the 
explosion produced by the discharge of the gun 
or after ignition by friction with the bore of the 
gun or with the air or otherwise or by friction 
with the air without ignition.” 


While the patent covers all kinds of projectiles. 
cannon balls, shells, rifle bullets aaa abet. Mr. 
Beaman claims it interests bird and inanimate 
target shooters especially. It is well known that 
at times a shooter will score a number of misses 
for which he cannot account, and this invention 
is intended to inform him where he is shooting. 

The patent gives the formula of the compound 
in chemical terms, and it is not expected that 
the coating of an ordinary charge of shot will 
add perceptibly to the cost. 
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TRAP AND TARGET. 


CARTRIDGE MAGAZINE. 


Specifications forming part of Letters Patent 
No. 667,856, dated Feb. 12, 1901. Patentee, Carl 
Robert Wagner, of Suhl, Prussia. Reported by 
special privilege granted Outdoor Life by the 
United States Patent Office. 

This invention relates to a box-shaped mag- 
azine, opening through its hinged or folding 
bottom, for rifles or the like, the subject of the 
improvement being an arrangement whereby as 
the hinged bottom plate is opened the lever or 
arm which retains the cartridge-feeder is by 
positive mechanical action turned down upon 
the inner face of such bottom plate and re- 
tained in this lowered position until the bottom 
plate is turned back into its place, or, in other 
words, till the magazine is once more closed. 
Furthermore, in consequence of the arm being 
secured in its turned-down position the pivoted 
cartridge-feeder arm cannot be opened uninten- 
tionally while the magazine-bottom is open— 
that is, before it has been locked. The means 
whereby the positive depression of the feeder- 
lever is effected at the moment of opening the 
magazine-bottom is a swinging pressure-lever 
suspended or pivoted in the magazine-wall, 
which is so operated or controlled by the mag- 
azine-bottom itself while the latter is being 
moved that in accordance with the progress of 
its movement it gradually depresses the feeder- 
arm against the inner face of the magazine- 
bottom. 

One form of the improved apparatus is by 
way of illustration represented in the accom- 
panying drawings, in which— 

Figure 1 is a longitudinal section of the mag- 
azine with its bottom closed. Fig. 2 is a sim- 
ilar section of the same with the bottom plate 
turned down to its extreme ‘“‘open’’ position. 
Figs. 3 and 4 illustrate two intermediate posi- 
tions of the parts referred to. Fig. 5 comprises 
a front elevation and a perspective view of the 
pressure-lever. Fig. 6 is a vertical cross-section 
of the magazine charged and with its bottom 
plate locked. Fig. 7 shows the bottom plate de- 
tached, with the cartridge-feeding mechanism 
in the position which its several parts occupy 
while, as illustrated in Fig. 6, the magazine is 
charged with cartridges. Fig. 8 is another de- 
tached view of the bottom plate, showing the 
spring which controls the feeder-arm and the 
breech-lever. Fig. 9 is a top view or plan 
corresponding with Fig. 8 Fig. 10 represents a 
side elevation and a plan of the cartridge- 
feeder lever or arm, and Fig. 11 is a detail view 
of a modification. 

The bottom plate b is made capable of turn- 
ing or oscillating by being mounted on the 
hinge-pin b® at its forward end. At its rear- 
ward end there is arranged the catch or lever 
c, the outer longer arm of which engages in a 


notch or slot a’, provided in the trigger-guard, 
Figs. 1 and 2, while the inner shorter arm c’ so 
long as the magazine-bottom is closed remains 
in an engagement with a pin or stud d, firmly 
fixed in the wall of the magazine, thereby re- 
taining the bottom in its closed or locked po- 
sition. 

The cartridge-feeding lever or arm h is ar- 
ranged to swing or turn on the pivot h® in the 
front part of the bottom plate b, where the 
latter is provided with cheeks or lugs b’ and 
where the said lever h, by means of a suitable 


notch h*, provided for the purpose, engages 
with the hinge-pin b® of the said bottom plate. 

The feeder arm or lever h itself is placed 
under the control of a flat spring f, fastened 
to the inner face of the bottom plate b, while 
the feeder proper, z, linked or jointed to the 
said feeder-arm h by means of the pivot 2°, is 
controlled by the spring f?, secured to the arm 
h, the arrangement being such that the first- 
named spring f at the same time retains the 
lever c in its closed position, its free rearward 
end acting upon the projecting arm c? of such 
lever c, revoluble on the pivot c®. For the re- 
ception of the upper part c’ of this lever c the 
part w’, projecting from the magazine-wall w, 
is conveniently recessed, so as to make room 
for the said lever c to work in. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


At the front end of the magazine k, over 
the feeder-arm h, the pressure-lever n, con- 
structed as a bell-crank lever, the lower arm 
of which is formed double or forked, is adapt- 
ed to swing or turn on the pivot n®. The lower 
arms n’ n* of this pressure-lever having a slot 
or recess between them are adapted to take up 
their position against or in contact with the 
side lugs or cheeks b’ of the bottom plate b, as 
is clearly shown in the drawings, whereas the 
upper arm n’ of the said lever is situated above 
the feeder-lever h, which is provided with a 
notch h? in its forward end, wherein the said 
arm n’ of the pressure-lever engages and is 
held at rest in its terminal position, while the 


magazine-bottom is open, as shown at Fig. 2. 
The operation of the parts just described is 
as follows: As the hinged bottom b of the 
magazine is opened its cheeks or lugs b’, by 
means of their projections b*, engage with the 
arms n’® of the pressure-lever, thereby impart- 
ing to it a rotary movement, which by its 
upper arm n’. engaging with the notch h? of the 
feeder-lever h, so that when the magazine-bot- 
tom becomes fully open—that is to say, by the 
time it reaches its terminal position—the said 
feeder-lever comes to rest against the inner 
face of such bottom and its notch h*® engages 
the upper arm n’ of the pressure-lever n, as 
shown at Fig. 2. In this situation of the parts 
the cartridges may fall from the magazine un- 
impeded or be readily removed by hand, and 
the magazine may with equal facility be re- 


charged from below. During the closing move- 
ment of the magazine-bottom b the projections 
b* release the arms n? of the pressure-lever and 
the feeder-spring f again comes into operation. 
While the magazine continues charged, the said 
feeder-spring f is entirely embedded in a suit- 
able recess provided for the purpose in the bot- 
tom plate b, so as to leave the available depth 
of the magazine undiminished, as shown more 
particularly at Figs. 6 and 7. The feeder-lever 
h is preferably located under the projecting 
part of the corrugated plate which forms the 
feeder Zz, so as to reduce the space it takes up 
in the magazine-chamber, at the expense of 
the depth of the latter, to the least conceivable 
minimum. Besides, the employment of feeder 
mechanism, such as is shown in the drawings, 
enables both the spring f of the feeding-lever h 
and the spring f’ of the feeder proper, z, to be 
so constructed as to insure uniformity in the 
process of raising the cartridges. 

The most simple method of opening the mag- 
azine-bottom b is by applying pressure from 
within the trigger-guard a upon the portion of 
the arm of the locking catch or lever c which 
projects through the slot a’ into such trigger- 
guard. 

As illustrated in the drawings, the lever- 
arm just mentioned is preferably formed to fit 
the slot a’ of the trigger-guard as snugly as 
possible, so that there should be no protruding 
or bulging parts likely to interfere with the 
ready manipulation of the firearm for ordinary 
purposes or to injure the hands or damage the 
clothes of the marksman as he shoulders the 
arm. 

A modified form of the locking catch or lever 
is presented in Fig. 11. This lever, which is 
here marked e, is pivoted not to the magazine- 
bottom, but to the trigger-guard a, so that its 
lower longer arm is situated within such trig- 
ger-guard, while an upper shorter arm thereof, 
e, protruding outward through the _ trigger- 
guard, engages with the lower edge of the mag- 
azine bottom plate b and retains the same in 
the closed position by the aid of a spring f*, de- 
pressing an inwardly-directed arm e?*? of the 
same lever. The pivot e® of such lever e is 
mounted in the trigger-guard a. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW. 


As was anticipated, probably, by the greater 
number of experts, the match between Amer- 
iean and English teams, which opened on the 
lith ult., at the grounds of the Middlesex Gun 
Club, Welsh Harp, resulted in an easy win for 
the visitors. Some weight undoubtedly attaches 
to the explanation most generally given as the 
reason for the failure of the home team, that 
man for man they weré outclassed, and that 
the Americans were all “expert,’’ practically 
“professional” shooting men. Certainly, any 
unprejudiced spectator, after merely watching 
the two teams at work, would say that the vis- 
itors were the more workmanlike, and showed 
the best style—if style be interpreted as mean- 
ing the achievement of the ‘“‘best’’ results in 
the simplest manner. But, after making all due 
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A MAGAZINE 


allowance for the personal factor, ‘“‘the man be- 
hind the gun,” it can scarcely be disputed that 
the result of the match depended chiefly upon 
the relative efficiency of guns and ammunition 
as employed on either side of the Atlantic. 
The Americans have specialized in clay-bird 
shooting. They have adopted a heavy gun and 
a heavy charge of small, hard shot, driven at a 
high velocity by a large load of powder, plenty 
of wad being placed between powder and shot 
to ensure that the latter is not deformed. This 
combination means that at a given distance 
from the muzzle the whole charge of shot 
forms a close pattern of fast, hard-hitting pel- 
‘ets, all traveling well together, through which 
no clay target could possibly pass unscathed. 
With this ammunition, every “bird’’ that was 
hit at all was practically pulverized. Under 
this condition of knowing with certainty that a 
kill must follow a properly-timed and properly- 
aimed shot, the Americans were almost at an 
advantage in being restricted to the use of one 
barrel. Realizing that they had but one chance, 
they made the best use of it, waiting until the 
birds had traveled to a distance which experi- 
ence shows to be the most effective under the 
given conditions of loading, and the result was a 
far superior score to that of the English team 
with the ordinary game guns and game 
charges, and with the prevailing custom ‘on 
this side’’ of getting off the first barrel as 
quickly as possible, so that, in the event of a 
miss, there may be time to score a kill with 
the second. The net outcome of the two differ- 
ent methods was that in the course of the three 
days required to decide the match, out of a to- 
tal of 3,000 birds thrown to each team, the Am- 
ericans killed 2,587, as against the English total 
of 2,344, the percentage of kills being respective- 


ly 86.23 and 78.13.—Arms and Explosives, 


Lon- 
don. 


TOMMY ATKINS’ POOR SHOOTING. 


In passing through a small country village, 
| happened to see a traveling shooting saloon 
with enticing rows of empty bottles, tar- 
gets to fire at, writes ‘‘Cyclops’”’ in Arms and 
Explosives of London. I stopped a while to 
observe .a returned Imperial Yeoman, who was 
causing great merriment in a shooting match 
with the village butcher. The gross result of 
16 rounds (one shilling’s worth) was five bottles. 
This gave me an idea of the sense of security 
the Boers must have in Africa. But, before 
condemning Tommy Atkins, it occurred to me 
the guns might be ancient weapons with mis- 
leading sights, so I went to examine them. Im- 
agine my surprise to find the latest model Win- 
chester repeating rifles, in splendid condition. 
I had a few shots with each gun, and accounted 
for a bottle every time—indeed, it was quite 
easy to “cut the string,’’ so accurately were 
they sighted! 


TRAP AT COLO SPRINGS. 

There was a good attendance at the closing 
shoot of the Colorado Game, Fish and Protect- 
ive Association's shoot 5 Colorado Springs on 
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OF THE WEST. 


August 4. The scores and percentages of those 
who shot through the entire program of ten 
events are given below: 

1 


23 4567 8 910 T. Pet 
No. targets...20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 200 

Garrett, J. W..18 19 18 19 19 19 18 20 20 20 190 95.0 
Daniels, A. B...17 18 20 19 18 20 17 20 17 20 186 93.0 
Deibert, E, L...18 19 19 17 17 19 17 2016 18 180 90.0 
Lawton, A. J...17 17 20 19 18 15 16 1819 19 178 89.0 
Bonbright, Geo.17 14 17 15 19 19 18 20 20 18 177 88.5 
Shemwell, W.W.17 18 14 13 19 17 19 19 20 18 174 87.0 
Wernecke, F. O.14 19 18 15 16 18 18 18 19 19 174 87.0 
Werren, 8....... 15 20 15 15 17 18 17 18 19 18 172 86.0 
Ramsey, R. A..17 17 1519 16 16 19 19 17 17 172 86.0 
Hull, Jas. H....17 16 12 16 19 15 18 1918 19 169 84.5 


Deibert, Geo.M.16 19 19 14 17 16 19 19 17 15 169 84.5 
Bennett, A. L..17 18 13 15 16 16 18 1718 17 165 82.5 


What might have been a far more serious 
accident occurred while Mr. Wernecke of 
Wichita was shooting. He was using a 12gauge 
double-barreled gun, when it exploded on the 
twenty-third shot, in a practice shoot, the en- 
tire chamber being blown out of the right bar- 
rel. Mr. Wernecke was stunned and deafened 
by the shock, but was not seriously hurt. 


RIFLE AND TRAP NOTES. 


In the shoot for the Shemwell trophy at 
Colorado Springs on August 1 Garrett and Law- 
ton were tied for first place, each getting %8 
birds out of 100. There were five men in this 
contest, the lowest score being %4 birds. 


The Empire Gun Club of San Francisco is 
making elaborate preparations for its big shoot- 
ing tournament, open to all, which will take 
place on September 8 and 9 at the Empire Gun 
Club grounds, Alameda. There are to be over 
100 prizes. 


In the Shemwell trophy contest at Colorado 
Springs on August 1 the following very high 
scores were made: Garrett, 98; Lawton, 98; 
Bonwbright, 97; Pickett, 95; Shemwell, 94. In the 
individual championship the scores, at fifty tar- 
gets, were: Shemwell, 49; Lawton, 48; Garrett, 
47; Bonbright, 46; Pickett, 45; Hull, 40; Shel- 
den, 38. 


Writes S. P. Howe of Fort Worth, Texas: 
“J. W. Bicknell, our landlord of Hotel Dela- 
ware, has a new Parker with 32-inch barrels. 
Therefore we have put ‘Bick’ back two inches. 
He can’t work a sneak on us. As a result, Mc- 
Dowell has been around figuring with the 
blacksmiths to see if they can draw his old 
Parker out two inches.”’ 


At the tournament of the Fresno (Calif.) Gun 
Club on July 21 the attendance was good and 
the shooting surpassed anything in the history 
of the club, as the scores ran high. Every man 
seemed to be at himself, and in many of the 
events some of the Fresno boys broke twenty 
birds straight and others reached the nineteen 
mark out of a possible twenty. 

W. H. French of Leadville, who so nobly 
represented Colorado at the Bundesfest, carried 
home some handsome trophies won at the shoot, 
including a handsome silver set, a large gold 
and silver goblet and two medals—one gold and 
one silver. Besides these Mr. French won eight 
cash prizes. The meet lasted ten days; Mr. 
French competed on nine of these days, and 
won a prize in each event in which he was 
entered. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


RIFLE AT SALT LAKE. 


July 21. 

Preliminary shoot: 
Weatherson ............ 69 Litchfield .. 
vee Si Litchfield .............. 59 
44 Weatherson ........... 50 
44 Weatherson ........... 59 

Medal shoot: 
68 Litchfield ..............48 
Weatherson ............66 Benton ....... 
52 Thompson 46 

Augustl 5. 

Meda! shoot: 
33 Weatherson .. BF 

Practice shoot: 
21 Weatherson 60 
4 Litchfield .......... 66 
Johnson ..... 

RIFLE AT CENTRAL CITY, JULY 25. 

67 56 A. C. Asquith...... 84 80 
A. Rapin.............67 63 W. 8. Green........84 82 
78 77 D. H. Allen. 84 83 

TRAP AT OGDEN, JULY 25. 
Shot at Hit 

George Browning .. .100 85 
...100 82 


STRANG TROPHY SHOOT. 
The Strang trophy shoot at Colorado Springs 
continues to enlist the enthusiasm of the shoot- 
ers of that place. The July 20 shoot resulted as 


follows: 

Shooters. Net. Hd. Total 
47 0 47 
20 20 10 0 50 
20 20 9 49 0 49 
18 17 8 43 51 
ee 6 56 10 21 15 36 
10 4383 2 15 36 
aera: 19 18 9 46 1 47 

SCORES FROM SALT LAKE. 

9 10 6 8—42 
6 8 7 68 
5 9 8 3 


A YOUNG BUT SPEEDY CLUB. 


A report of the initial tournament of the Av- 
alon Gun Club of Avalon, Santa Catalina Isl- 


and, Cal., which was concluded on July 15, was 
kindly sent us by the secretary of this enter- 
prising club, Mr. O. O. Orr, but arrived too late 
tor publication in our August number. In this 
meet Mr. J. E. Vaughan of Santa Ana won 
first prize for high average, while Dr. A. M. 
Barker of San Jose was second in average and 
well up throughout the different events. 

Messrs. James Matfield and Charles Van 
Valkenburg of Los Angeles were close to those 
in the lead, and Messrs. C. 8S. Gilbert, C. L. 
Loud of Pomona, R. H. Wrisley of Long Beach, 
Samuel Alexander of San Bernardino and O. O. 
Orr of Avalon all scored above 75 per cent. 

Mr. A. M. Shields of San Francisco rendered 
valuable services in making the tournament a 
success. 

The tournament is the outcome of interest in 
the sport instillled by Messrs. Bonbright, Chis- 


J. BE. VAUGHAN AT THE TRAP. 


holm and Edsall of Colorado Springs, while 
visiting Avalon during the past spring, and the 
Avalon Gun Club looks forward to visits from 
many of Colorado's sportsmen during the com- 


ing year. 
The officers of the club are: E. L. Doran, 
Bolton, vice president and cap- 


president; T. J. 
tain; O. O. Orr, secretary and treasurer. 


Harry M. Pope of Chicopee Falls, Mass., a 
member of the fast growing force of the J. Ste- 
vens Arms and Tool Co., inventor of the Stevens- 
Pope rifle barrels, and one of the best rifle au- 
thorities and rifle shots in this country, paid 
Denver: and Outdoor Life a visit on his way home 
from the Coast. Mr. Po also visited s An- 
geles and other points of interest in California, 
besides Salt Lake City, Colorado Sonings. Pueblo 
and Boulder. He took a whirl at the targe s of 
the Denver Rifle Club on Aug. Il, with the mem.- 
bers of that club, who got upanimpromptu shoot 
in his honor, 


GROUP OF SHOOTERS AT SANTA CATALINA SHOOT. 


PHOTO BY L. 0. WHITTEMORE. 
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ADULPH STRECKEBR, WINNER OF FIRST PRIZE ON KING TARGET. 


THIRD NATIONAL BUNDESFEST. 


(STAFF REPORT BY J. A. RICKER.) 


Amidst a gathering the splendor and enthu- 
siasm of which has never before been equaled 
on a similar occasion in this country, the Third 
National Bundes Shooting Festival was opened 
in San Francisco on July 14, continuing until 
the 24th. It is safe to say that such an array 
of rifle-shooting talent never before met at 
once in America, and we can truthfully assert 
that never has such a valuable list of prizes 
been given in a rifle-shooting tournament. In 
this respect, as in all others concerning the 
conduction of the shoot, San Francisco set a 
pace which will crown her with a _ perpetual 
wreath of glory. We are proud of the city be- 
cause she is western, proud of her riflemen, 
because they are our closer kin, and proud of 
the loyal citizens of the Pacific Coast who con- 
tributed so liberally to this event, because they 
have set a mark in prize offering which has 


paralyzed even the most conservative metropol- 
itan fancies of our eastern brothers. 

The officers of the Bundesfest worked with 
untiring zeal, both during the shoot and for 
months previous. Too much praise cannot be 
accorded them for the grand success which 
they made of it. 

While it is to be regretted that a more cen- 
trally located spot than New York could not 
have been selected for the next meeting—Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis or Chicago could have se- 
cured it if they had entered into the project 
sufficiently far ahead to have sent good delega- 
tions to boom their cities—yet there is at least 
one undisputed and important fact about New 
York’s merits, and that is, it can take care of 
the meeting in a manner befitting the import- 
ance of the organization. Denver could have 
secured the plum almost without a dissenting 
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voice, but, although Colorado had the largest 
delegation present of any state, the members 
from this state very sensibly dropped out of 
the race on account of the fact that ranges of 
the necessary magnitude could not be secured 
here. Besides, the importance of the event is 
hardly sufficiently impressed upon the money- 
giving public of this state as yet to insure the 
prize showing that, after the San Francisco 
shoot, our members felt it would be necessary 
to make. 

We are proud of the showing made by Colo- 
rado in the shoot, and while no first prizes fell 
to the lot of any of our boys, yet we feel cer- 
tain from the showing made by them that the 
results of the next meeting will tell of some 
crowned heads from the Centennial state. The 
meet demonstrated one remarkable thing—that 
the Pacific Coast has the best rifle talent on 
this continent. The moral is: Assiduous prac- 
tice such as the Californians indulge in, coupled 
with a deep study of firearms and ammunition, 
and a determination to succeed, will accomplish 
everything. 

Amid the blare of musical instruments and 
the enthusiastic cheers of hundreds of his com- 
rades Adolph Strecker was crowned Third King 
of the National Shooting Bund on the evening 
of August 23d. The ceremony was performed in 
the dancing pavilion at Shell Mound Park, 
where from the stage President Kuhls placed 
the silver wreath presented by the state of- 
ficilals upon the victor’s brow. Mr. Strecker 
won this title by the hardest struggle and high- 
est score ever before recorded, namely, 3%. 


THE KING TARGET. 


The result of the shoot on the King target 
is as follows: 


First prize, yy Strecker, 344, King medal, 
state trophy and $50; P. Ittel, Alleghany, Pa., 
392, $50; F. C. Ross, Ret York, 375, $40; F. E. 
Mason, San Francisco, 371, $30; A. H. Pape, 368, 
$25; F. W. Belknap. Los Angeles, 360. oe A 
goal 357, $15; Emil Berg, Davenport, Iowa. 

$12; John Utschig, 355, $10; M. Gindele, Cin- 
-~h 352, $8: A. Gehret, 352, $7; A. Mocker, 
350, $6; E. F. Richter, Milwaukee, 343, $5; T. R. 
Geisel, Springfield, Mass., 342. $5: J. Gruehler, 
Sacramento, 341, $: D. W. McLaughlin, 3389, $4: 
H. M. Pope. Haverhill, Mass.. 339. $3: T. N. Sco- 
field, San Diego, 337, $3: W. H. Frenc h, Lead- 
ville, Colorado, 337. ; M. C. Ramsey, Grand 
Junction, Colorado, 333, $2. g 


GERMANIA TARGET 


The prize winners on the above target were 
as follows: 


F. Gehret, score 275, $200: F. E Maso 
$125; Dr. M. E. Taber. Los Angeles, 323, si00: 
Schumacher, New York, 332, $75: J. 
mann, Sacramento, 335, $65: F. C. Ross. New 
York, 440, $55: W. Cc. Zinkand. 453, $45: 
bold, 495, $40; R. Stettin, 495. $30; A. Brehm 497 
$25; Sylvain Trounstine, Cincinnati. 507, $25; J. 
Bridges, 517, $20; C. Leighton, Los Angeles 
538, $20; J. Medici, San Jose, 560, $15: and $15 
each to the following: J. Bachmann. Edward 
H, Goetze, G. Rischmuller. J. Young, A, 
Dorrell, J. Leemann. Otto Bremer, F. Hensel 
and L. H. Frost. The following received $10 
each: R. Gute, New York: Dr. F. Bangs, 
Jose; D. Russo, A. Haynke, Sacramento: 
A. Bertelsen, J. M. Hartmann, B. Kestner 
Pennsylvania; W. Morcken, J. L. Utschig, F. 
Kuhnle, Petaluma; A. Ackermann, Sacramento: 
Hi. Thode, A. Strecker. FE. H. Payne, Cincin- 


nati; Lucien Lacroix. The following received $ 
each: A, Studer, J. Tiedemann, Fred Brandt. 
Colonel 8S. Barrere, George Quitmeyer, Cincin- 
nati; E., Woenne, A. Hohman, C. M. Daiss, 
Philo Jacoby, H. Koster, L. P. Hansen, New 
York; W. Hayes, New York; H. Huber, F. Ditt- 
ling, Sacramento; Dr. F. Schumacher, San Jose: 
F. A. Kuhis, G. N. Hoadley; A. Mar- 
quis, Los Angeles; E. Berg, Davenport, Iowa: 
C. Weggenmann, H. M. Pope, Massachusetts; 
W. H,. French. Colorado; Louis Haake, A. 
Mocker, J. F. Peck, A. Hintermann, E. Ipsen. 
The following received $3 each: A. H. Pape; M. 
Gindele, Cincinnati; Frank Mathie, Wisconsin: 
L. Thierbach, J. A. Fetz, Jr.; D. W. King, Jr.., 
Denver; Otto Lemcke, E. F. Richter, Wiscon- 
sin; John Utschig; W. W. Yeager, Colorado; H. 
Koster, J. McMillen, San Jose: F. Ruhstaller 
Sacramento; J. Schumann, New York; H. Hup- 
vert, C. H. Ladd, E. Moenning, H. Tietjen, E. 
tovey, H. L. Soehlmann, J. C. Walker, D. 

Faktor, Joseph Straub: J. H. Dean, Colorado; 
John Zahn, H. Atkins, H. A. Wicker, R. 
Meyerhoffer, W. Plath. The following received 
$2 each: W. Glindemann, L. P. Ittel, Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. J. P. Twist, F. Fay, P. J. Carroll, 
W. R. Hyatt, Sacramento; J. A. Dierson, Max 
Schmidt, San Jose; J. Gruehler, Sacramento; 
J. Furrer, Joseph Mailer, Los Angeles; Captain 
L. Siebe, L. Vogel, New York; H. M. Hender- 
son, H. Schroeder, G. J. White, S. Heino, J. R. 
Delehanty. New York: W. Hatie, John Beut- 
tler, E. Wirtner; G. R. Vaught, Denver; F. 
Horstmann; C. J. Barnes, Colorado; J. E. Klein. 


MAN TARGET. 


The winners on the man target were: 

First prize. C. M. Henderson, San Francisco, 
score, 79, $200; H. M. Pope, Massachusetts, 78, 
$100; C. Ssever. San Francisco, 77, $90: E. Berck- 
mann, New York, 77, $80; i W. McLaughlin, 
San Francisco, 77, $70: J. Utschig, San Fran- 
cisco, 77, $60: C. Thierbach, 77, $50: Otto Lemcke, 
77, $5; Dr. L. O, Rodgers, 76, $35: A. Jungblut. 
76, $30; A. H. Pape, 76, $25; F. Baumgartner, 75, 
$20; J. Hauerwaas, Los Angeles, 75, $15; J. 
wenger, _Los Angeles, 75, $15; William Ehren- 
pfort, $15; T. R. Geisel, Pennsylvania, 74, $15. 

The ‘following received $8 each on scores of 
74: <A. Strecker. F. P. Schuster, F. C. Ross. 
New York: L. P. Titel, Pennsylvania: Edward 
Payne, Ohio: W. Hayes, New York; A. Breuss. 
F. W. Belknap, Los Angeles; W. A. Frick, Los 
Angeles; T. J. Malana, Chicago; A. Burgi, E. 
Berg, Iowa. 

The following received $ each on scores of 
73 to 71: F. E. Mason; M. Gindele, Ohio; W. H. 
French, Colorado: F. Kuhnle, Petaluma; E. H. 
Goetze, George Alpers, A. Bergerow, New 
York: W. Hasenzahl, Ohio: E. Schmid, Sacra- 
mento; J. D. Heise. A. Gehret, A. B. Dorrell. 
Oakland; E. D. Neff. Los Angeles; E. A. 
Leighton, Los Angeles: C. A. Schafer, Colorado; 
Alfred Ofeller, St. Louis; F. Ruhstaller. Sacra- 
mento; W. Glinedemann, J. G. Dillon, Pennsy!- 
vania; N. Ahrens, 

The following received $8 each on scores of 70 
to 68: L. Vogel, New York: D. B. Faktor; M. C. 
Ramsey, Colorado; M. E. Taber, Los Angeles: 
E. Maxey, San Jose; Dr. F. H. Bangs, San 
Jose: J. Gruehler, Sacramento: J. C. Hudelson, 
Colorado; J. Schuler, L., Bendel, A. Mocker, Dr. 
F. Schumacher, San Jose: F. Speth. Ohio; H. 
Strecker, Stockton: R. Gute. New York; Max 
Schmidt. San Jose; F. J. Carroll, L. Barrere. 
W. Doell, F. Attinger,. K. Wertheimer, F. N. 
Scofield, San Diego: George Keffel, San Jose; 
L. N. Ritzau; C. J. Barnes. Colorado. 

The following received $2 each on scores of 
67 to 58: L. Haake, G. Quitmeyer, J. McMillan, 
San Jose; Charles Zinkand, J. C. Gorman, G. 
W. Goetze. G. Orsi; W. W. Yeager, Colorado: 


Captain John Thode: O. M. Barnes, Coterate: 


F. Fay, Glen Ellen, L. Vigel. New York; D. 

King, Jr.. J. Straub, O. Imdorf, F. M. thd 
son, E. H. Ladd; C. A. Schafer, Colorado; O. 
Bremer, J. B. Cavanaugh, A. Marquis, Los An- 
geles: Frank Mathie, Wisconsin; H. Engle, G. 
Rischmuller, H. Huber, A. Bertelsen: F. D. 
East, Colorado: G. Mannell. Smith Carr, F. N. 
Scofield, San Diego: J. Geffken, O. Schlueter. 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


T. R. GEISEL, Cc. M. HENDERSON, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., SAN FRANCISCO, 
Winner First Prize, Standard American Target. Winner First Prize, Man Target. 


##SOME BIG PRIZE WINNERS.«* 
AT THE BUND SHOOT 


> 
> 
$ 
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L. P. ITTEL, DR. F. SCHUMACHER, 
PITTSBURG, SAN JOSE, 
Winner First Prize Ring Target. Winner Of First Prize on Honorary Target 
Eureka. 
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STANDARD AMERICAN TARGET. 


The winners on the Standard American tar- 
get were as follows: 

T. R. Geisel, Massachusetts, 49, $150; A. H. Pap& 
49, $100; A. strecker, 49, $80; D. W. McLaughlin, 
48, $70: F. P. Schuster, 48, $60; D. B. Faktor, 48, 
$50: Dr, L. O. Rodgers, 48, $40; L. Bendel, 48, $35; 
F. W. Belknap, Los Angeles, 48, $30; E. Borg, 
Iowa, 48, $25; C. J. Barnes, Colorado, 47, $20; H. 
M. Pope, Massachusetts, 47, $15; Joseph Singer, 
Los Angeles, 47, $15; L. P. Ittel, Pennsylvania, 
47, $15: A. Gehret, 47, $15; A. B. Dorrell, Oak- 
land, 47, $15; F. Mathie, Wisconsin, 47, $10; W. 
W. Yeager, Colorado, 46, $10; L. P. Hansen, 
New York, 46, $10; John Utschig, 46, $10; W. 
Hayes, New York, 46, $10; C. Thierbach, 46, $5; 
C. A. Schafer, Colorado, 46, $%; F. Kuhnle, Peta- 
juma, 4%, $5: W. Hasenzahl, Cincinnati, 46, $5: 
F,. N. Scofield, San Diego, 46, $5; F. E. Mason, 
46, $5: M. C. Ramsey, Colorado, 46, $5: L. N. 
Ritzau, 46, $5: A. Mocker, 45, $5. 

The following received $8 each on 45 points: 
J. Hauerwaas, Los Angeles: F. C. Ross, New 
York; F. Spoth; W. H. French, Colorado; C. A. 
Leighton, Los Angeles: H. Enge, E. Maxey, San 
Jose; J. Gruehler, Sacramento; L. Brehm, M. 
Gindele, C.ncinnati. 

The following received $2 each on scores from 
44 to 40: E. D. Payne, Cincinnati; O. Bremer, 
T. J. Malana, Chicago: E. Schmidt, Sacra- 
mento; O. M. Barnes, Colorado; F. H. Bushnell, 
G. Mannell, Kaufman Wertheimer, E. H. Ladd, 
A. Barnes, A. Breuss;: G. Keffel, San Jose; F. 
H. Bangs, W. Doell, L. Haake, Alfred Gfeller, 
St. Louis; E. H. Goetze, R. Gute, New York; 
J. W. Goetze, L. Vogel, New York. 


HEARST TROPHY. 

When the Germania prizes had all been dis- 
tributed President F. A. Kuhls announced the 
beginning of the distribution of the prizes on 
the honorary target Eureka, and calling for Dr. 
F. Schumacher of the San Jose Rifle Club he 
proceeded to go down the list. 

When Dr. Schumacher appeared the presi- 
dent in a short address tendered him the mag- 
nificent Hearst trophy, together with the trophy 
donated by the California state officials. 

Dr. Schumacher, in accepting, thanked the 
officials of the Bund, and expressed himself as 
enjoying the happiest moment of his life. The 
distribution of prizes on this target was then 
continued until after 10 o'clock in the evening. 

EUREKA TARGET. 

The order of the winners and their scores on 
this target were as follows: 

Dr. F. Schumacher, San Jose, score 70: F. E. 
Mason, San Francisco, 69: M. E. Taber, Los 
Angeles, 68; E. Schmid, Sacramento, 68: C. 
Meyer, San Francisco, 68; L .P. Ittel, Allegheny, 
Pa., 67; F. Pape, San Francisco, 67: A. Haynke, 
Sacramento, 67; J. D. East, Denver, 67: L. N. 
Ritzau, San Francisco, 67; W. W. Yeager, Colo- 
rado, 66; F. A. Kuhls, San Francisco, 66; C. J. 
Barnes, Colorado, 65; G. M. Barley, San Fran- 
cisco, 65; A. Bergerow, New York, 65; H. R. 
Brown, San Francisco, 65; A. Hohmann. San 
Francisco, 65; A. Hintermann, 65; W. R. Hayett, 


Sacramento, 65; C. A. Schafer, Colorado, 65: 
Max Schnidt, San Jose, 65; Dr. L. O. Rodgers, 
San Francisco, 65; Dr. A. M. Barker, San Jose, 
65; W. F. Blasse, San Francisco, 64; Homer El- 
liott, Colorado, 64; W,. G. Hoffmann, San Fran- 
cisco, 64; Louis Haake, San Francisco, 64; F. 
H. Bushnell, San Francisco, 64; Louis Brohm, 
Pittsburg. 64; D. W. McLaughlin, San Francis- 
co, 64; B. Jonas, San Francisco, 64; G. L. 
Vought, Denver, 64; Jacob Gruehler, Sacra- 
mento, 64; L. P. Hansen, Jersey City, 64; F. D. 
Smith, San Francisco, 64; C. Thierbach, San 
Francisco, 64: A. Mocker, San Francisco, 63; W. 
Cc. Zinkand, San Francisco, 63; Louis Bendel, 
San Francisco, 63: M. C. Ramsey, Colorado, 63: 
H. M. Pope, Massachusetts, 63; F. W. Belknap, 
Los Angeles, 63: L. Barrere, San Francisco, 63; 
F. P. Schuster, San Francisco, 63; F. H. Bangs. 
San Jose, 63; Smith Carr, San Francisco, 63: J. 
H. Dean, Colorado, 63: J. F. Bridges, Oakland, 
62; J. Woebcke, San Francisco, 62; J. E. Gor- 
man, San Francisco, 62; John Uttschig, San 
Francisco, 62; A. L. Ott, San Francisco, 62; J. 


Meyer, Sacramento, 62; Captain Fred Kuhnle, 
Petaluma, 62; F. E. Croce, San Francisco, 62: 
E. H. Ladd, San Francisco, 62; M. Reubold. 


San Francisco, 62: J. Singer, Los Angeles, 62: 
W .Hayes, New York, 62; A. Strecker, San 
Francisco, 62: J. Jones, San Francisco, 62. 

The following had 61 points each: Joe Fetz, 
Jr.: James Busfield, Massachusetts: A. La- 
maire, W. C. Morken, A. Hampel, John Young: 
A. B. Dorrell, Oakland; O. A. Bremer, Henry 
Huppert, Alfred Gfeller, St. Louis: J. Dornbier, 
Dr. W. H. Hunsaker: R. Gute, New York. 

The following had 60 each: F. Baumgartner: 
O. M. Barnes, Colorado: George Keffel, San 
Jose: S. Brunotti; E. D. Neff, Los Angeles; R. 
G. Wright, San Jose: W. Dressler, J. Kullman. 


G. Tiedemann, J. Struven; E. Berg, Iowa: Ernst 
Bergmann, New York: C. M. Daiss, A. Studer. 


D. Russo, G. F. Kemmer, N. Ahrens, M. Hat- 
kins, E. L. Riemenshneider. 
The following had 59 each: C. A. Leighton 


Los Angeles: W. Gildenmann, D. B. Faktor, C 
Peach: A. Marquis, Los Angeles; F. Mathio. 
Wisconsin: Frank Fay, Fred Brandt: T. Hasen- 
zahl, Cincinnati; A. Breuss, F. C. Ross, 
York: Edward H. Goetze, A. Gehret. 

Making 58 points: D. Salfield, Dr. J. F. Twist 
J. Leemann, Captain John Thode, John Brug- 
ger; Julius Riechers, San Jose; J. F. Peck, A. 
Monotti, J. Scheible. F. S. Washburn, Dr. F. 
Cranz, George Krueckel: M. Gindele, Cincin- 
nati; M, Bedell, Pennsylvania: H. H. Christen- 
sen, F. O. Young. 

Making 57 points: O. H. Westcott, Los An- 
geles; L. Lacroix. L. N. Ness, H. Thode, A. F. 
Lilkenday: E. D. Payne, Cincinnati: W. A. 
Frick, Los Angeles: H. Enge, Herman Huber 
George H. Bahrs, T. A, Atchison, P. A. Becker. 
George Dahlbender: W. H. French, 
George Tammeyer, G. F. Cavalli. 

Making % points: L. C. Babin; T. J. Malna, 
Chicago: L. Schmidt, R. Meyrhofer, 


New 


Colorado: 


Captain 


Ludwig Siebe: F. Ruhstaller. Sacramento; F. S. 
Hauerwaas, Los Angeles: 
Ricker, Denver: J. G. Willin, Pennsylva- 
Woenne. 


Speth, Cincinnati: J. 
A. 
nia; W. 
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Making 55 ints: A. Huguenin, John En- 
gisch; T . R. Geisel, Springfield, Mass.; Frank 
Carroll; T. Medici, San Jose; F. N. Scofield, 
San Diego: W. E. Maxey, San Jose; Herman 
Strecker, Stockton; L. J. Reubold, George W. 
Hoadley, C. M. Henderson. Kaufman Wer- 
theimer; E. Bridge, 

Mak ing 54 7° oes: . Wicker, J. L. Ut- 
schig, Jr.; Zahn; H. T. Schu- 
macher, now York; Rudolph Scherp, San Jose; 
E, Woenne, A. G. ‘Stroh, B. Cavanaugh; A, 
H. Letcher, San Jose; J. W. Goetze. 

Making 58 points: <A. Ackermann, Sacra- 
mento; J. G. McMillan, San Jose; George J. 
White, H. F. Muller, Sacramento; George 


Alpers. 
RING TARGET. 


At sae ring target prizes awarded were: 

L. P, Ittel Pennsylvania, first 
W. F. Belknap, Los Angeles, 74, $175; i, 
Rodgers, 74, 115; Schuster, 73, 
Glindemann’ 73, Sacramento, 
73, ge 3 Ahrens, $955 E. Berckmann, Ho- 
boken, 73, $65; A Gehiet 7 2, $60; H. M. Pope, 
Massachusetts, 72, $55; ‘1. field” 
Mass., 72; $50; A. H. Pape, 72, $40; V asen- 
zahl, Cincinnati, 72, $30; Hauerwaas, Los An- 


eles, 72, $25; L. Brehm, Pennsylvania, 72, $18; 
a Meyer, Sacramento, W. Hayes, New York, 


B. Faktor, C. J. Barnes, Colorado, each 
scored 71 and received $15; J. Busfield, Haver- 
hill, Mass., W. H, French, Colorado; O. Bremer 
and F. C. "Ross, New York, each scored 71 and 
received $10. 

The following received L$. making 71 pate: 
E. Berg, sows; L. Ritzau, W. Hyatt, A. 
Mocker, F. . Smith. 

Making ” points: C. A. Leighton, Los An- 
eles; John tschig, Frank Mathie, Wilwau- 
eee; F. E. Mason; E. Bridge, Massachusetts; 

Gute, New Yo rk; A. B. Dorrell, Oakland: 
> MeMiilen, San Jose; A. Strecker, J. E. Gor- 
man. 
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69 points: MM. Gindele, Cincinnati; 
er, Colorado; Charles Thierbach; 
F. Kuhnle, Petaluma; J. Singer, Los Angeles. 
The following received $3 each, making 69 
points: J. Fetz, Jr.; M. E. Taber, Los Angeles; 
Hansen, New * Jersey; A, Jungblut. 

Making 68 points: F. A. Kuhls, D. W. Mc- 
Laughlin, J. D. Kelse; J. Gruebler, Sacra- 
mento;.L. Bendel, F. Attinger; F. N. Schofield, 
San Diego; J. Malana, Chicago; 
Colorado; E. F. Richter, a 0; 

. D. Payne Cincinanti; Ww Wicker, Ss. F. 
Trounstine, Cincinnati; tba Suter, H. Pfirman. 

The following received $2, making 67 points: 
E. Maxey, San Jose; A. Marquis, Los * eles; 
T. Speth, C. Meyer, W. A. Frick, E. Ladd 
F. Beck, Nevata: H. L. Soehlmann, 
A. Quittmeyer. 

Making oa ‘points: L. Barrere, D. Russo, C. 

. Henderson; L. Brehm, Pennsylvania; Ww. 
Ehrenpfort, G. Rischmiller, K. Wertheimer, H. 
Huber, E. H. Goetze. 

Making 65 points: O. M. Barnes, Colorado; 
E. F. Richter, A. Hintermann, 
Strecker, G. Mannell; ;A. M. Barker, San Jose; 
Dr. F. H. Bangs, San Jose; George Keffel, San 


Jose. 

Making 64 points: Studer, G. Ossi, Josepa 
Straub, P. J. Carroll, i Enge. 

Making 63 points: A. Breuss, William ome 
Cc. A. Schafer; E. D. Neff, Los Angeles; 
Trounstine, Ohio; J. Young; F. Ruhstaller, aN 
ramento. 


BEAR TARGET, OPEN SIGHTS. 


D. W. King, Jr., of Denver, and F. N. Schofield 
of San Diego, tied for first place on the Bear tar- 
get with a score of 16 each out of a possible 18; 

chofield, however, made the next highest score, 
and was therefore awarded first prize; King sec- 
ond. We regret exceedingly our failure to re- 
ceive Mr. Schofield’s photo for publication with 
the other winners. 


IN THE SWEAT BOX. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


That the sport of horse racing and the pleasure 
of driving have both flourished and increased in 
the Queen City of the Plains tosuchan extent as 
they have, has been little wondered at among 
those familiar with the conditions in this city, 
for where do such fine roads, such level stretches 
of outlying districts and such agreeable weather 
conditions exist as here? The horseowneris not 
confined to the paved district of the city for his 
drives, nor even to the limits, for if he chooses to 
give his steed a half-day’s “constitutional,” the 
ten mile drive to Littleton (south of town) or the 
twenty mile run to Brighton (to the north-east) 
both afford not only a view of some pretty coun- 
try, but natural roads unsurpaseed on this conti- 
nent. California's oiled roads and the sprinkled 
by-ways of other states fade into insignificance 
incomparison. The race tracks, too, are the best 
in thecountry. Thereare, ofcourse other sources 
to which the growing army of Denver horse lov- 
ers is attributable, such as the fashions set by 
the older horse owners, the careful breeding in- 
dulged in by the horse raisers, and the liberality 
with which some of our citizens have invested 
their money to the end that they might havethe 
best a-going. All the above named conditions 
have contributed tothe present state of the horse 
in Denver. 

In no other city of America is there to be found 
such a large per-centage of fast horses, and in no 
other city is there a larger per-centage of prize 
rigs and showy horses. Thisissaying much, for 
Kansas City, Buffalo, New York and many of the 
large Eastern centers boast of their horseflesh 
and their elaborate and costly equipages. 

Among the organizations of Denver whose ob- 
ject is the pleasureof driving, riding and racing, 
whose interests are centered in horses, may be 
mentioned the Gentlemen's Driving and Riding 
Club, the Overland Park Club Assn., the Denver 
Horse Show Assn., the Denver Hunt Club and 
others. The three larger of the above organiza- 
tions are officered as follows: 

GENTLEMEN’S DRIVING & RIDING CLUB. 

President, J. Fred Roberts; vice-president, R. 
R.Wright, Jr.; treasurer, J. A. Osner; secretary, 
T. C. Mills; historian, J. K. Stuart. 

Board of Directors: The aboveandG. M. Black, 
C. N. Roberts, Edwin Gaylord, W. T. Davoren 
and L. J. Hadley. 

DENVER HORSE SHOW ASS'N. 

President, C. E. Stubbs; vice-president, W. W. 
Porter; treasurer, John W. Springer; secretary, 
C. F. Martin; ass’t. secretary, J. A. Burnett. 

Board of Directors: The above named and 
Maj. W.C. Daniels, J. Fred Roberts, H. J. O’Bry- 
an, J. C. Burger, O. E. LeFevre, Geo. L. Goulding, 
A. W. Rucker. Harry K. Brown, E. A. Rust and 
Dr. Sherman Williams. 

OVERLAND PARK CLUB ASS'N, 

President, Henry R. Wolcott; vice-president, 
M. W. Gano; secretary-treasurer, R. B. Sullivan. 

Board of Directors: The above named and 


John L. Jerome, W. E. Hughes, J. H. Pullen, H. 
F. May and L. N. Cuthbert. 


The Overland Park Club Ass’n conducts its 
annual spring meetings, in which are entered 
some of the fastest horses in this country. 

The Denver Horse Show Ass'n. was organized 
for the purpose of conducting horse shows, ana 
in this the organization has entered upon one of 
the most commendable objects that could be fur- 
thered in Denver. The next show will be held 
in this city at the Denver Athletic Club Park on 
Sept. 3, 4, 5 and 6, and promises to be the largest 
and most successful ever held in the West. The 
show will be open on two afternoons and four 
evenings, the opening being on the evening of 
the 3d. It is expected that twenty-five or thirty 
entries will come from Kansas City alone, while 
many of the “horsy” centers of the West will 
contribute theirquota. Among those from whom 
entries have been assured at the time of our go- 
ing to press may be mentioned Topeka, Kas., 
Colorado Springs, Glenwood Springs and Idaho 
Springs. 

The history of the Gentlemen’s Driving and 
Riding Club of Denver—a number of whose mem- 
bers and their horses are shown on the accom- 
pan ying supplement published in this number 
has been one to which its members can point 
with pride. From its inception it has been an 
amateur organization, and through the persist 
ent efforts to keep it free from professionalism its 
success is due. 


With all its events contested to four-wheeled 
wagons,and with members driving in 1898, the 
trotting record of the club, over one-half mile 
track and in one-half mile heats, was placed at 
1:10 (Dazzle), and the pacing record at 1:08 (Rob- 
erts and Yolo Maid tie), while during the year 77 
heats were trotted and paced at an average of 
1:174g. In 1899 the trotting record of the ciub was 
1:08 (Trilby P), and the pacing record at 1:09 (E. 
S.), while during the year 86 heats were trotted 
and paced at an average of 1:1744. (March 11 one- 
half mile heat against time, 1:07—Roberts.) In 
1900 the trotting record of the club was 1:09% (Tril- 
by P.), while during the year, 102 heats were trot- 
ted and paced atan average of 1:16%4. January, just 
one month, the trotting record of the club was 
1:17% (Knoxie Magnet), and the pacing record at 
1:13‘4 (Slippery Jim), while during the month six 
heats were trotted and paced at an average of 
1:18%. 

During the present year to date some of the 
most remarkable advancements in the club's 
history have been made. We are indebted to Mr. 
J. K. Stuart, the official historian of the club, for 
the following data concerning the best perform. 
ances at the matinees since February 5: 

Feb. 25—Best paced time forthe half was 1:13, 
by Slippery Jim. Best trotting time was 1:23 by 
Red-Bird. 

March 16—Fastest time in 2:30 trial was by Jim 
Burnett's Post-Haste in 1:1554. In 2:40 class Red- 
Bird made the half in 1:20. while in the pacing 
event Slippery Jim went the distance in 1:13%. 

April 6—In the named pacing race Frank Hall's 
horse, Simon Guggenheimer, made the half in 
1:11. 

April 27—Hal Reubens in the 2:30 class, paced, 
made 1:13, while in the named race Simon Gug- 
genheimer covered the half in 1:11%¢. 

May 11—Five horses entered in the first race 
(pacing), Hal Reuben making 1:11, Amos 1:12 1-5, 
Mollie B. 1:09, and 1:124% and Slippery Jim 1:11, 
1:10% and 1:11%—seven heats all under 1:13. In 
the 2:40 class Jess C went in 1:11. 

On June 3 at Colorado Trilby owned by 

. Fred Roberts made a half in 1:08, while on 
oe 6 she made 1:07, 

June 19 -All mile heats—Martha B_ won the 2:40 
trot or pace race in 2: 26% and2:20%4%. Geo. M. made 
the frstest time in the 3-min. class in 2:22%. e 

July 6—Half mile heats—Trilby P. made 1:07's, 
while Simon Guggenheimer made a half in 1:0s. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


NOTICE--SPORTSMEN! 

In our August number we quoted an open 
season law for Idaho which was very misleading. 
A clipping of a newspaper from that state had 
been sent us giving in detail the new game 
measure, which it stated had been passed by the 
Legislature. Asa matter of fact the new bill did 
not pass, so the old law remains in force. 

Under the law now in forcein that state buffalo 
and bison are protected indefinitely, while moose 
and caribou are protected until March, 194. Two 
elk are allowed to each person from Sept. Ist to 
Dec. 3ist, while during the same period four deer, 
antelope, mountain sheep or mountan goats may 
be killed by one person. The open season on 
pheasants (except mongolian), grouse and sage 
chickens is from Aug. 15 to Dec. 1. The open 
season on ducksis from Aug.15 to March1, There 
is no residence or foreign license charged. We 
are indebted to Mr. L. R. Leeds of Boise, Idaho, 
for a copy of the game laws. 


The winner of the late Santa Catalina, Cal., 
shoot used an L. C. Smith gun and Dupont 
smokeless powder, while Dr. A. M. Barker, who 
won second high average, used a Parker gun. 


The Denver friends of the Alton Route re- 
ceived during the past month enticingly-worded 
invitations to an “open house’ on August 6th, 
at their new headquarters in the E. & C. 
block, corner of Curtis and Seventeenth streets, 
Denver. During the day the genial general 
agent, Mr. H. H. Sheppard, and his coterie of 
assistants were kept busy presiding over the 
punch-bowl, assisting the callers to divers 


“smiles’’ and passing out smokers the like of 
which was enough to entrance the heart of a 
prince. The Alton Route is now right in the 
hotbed of Denver's railroad row, there being 
nearly a dozen railroad offices within a block 
of its new location. The new offices are not 
surpassed in beauty by any in Denver. 


COLORADO SHOOTERS IN 'FRISCO. 


San Francisco, August 11, 1901. 

Two of the Colorado delegation of shooters are 
still with us, viz: C. J. Barnes and D. W. King 
and Yeagerisin Watsonville. King has conclud- 
ed to open a shooting gallery in San Jose and the 
others may stay here permanently. Barnes want- 
ed a50shot match on the Columbia target, so 
we gave him a chance to do us up to-day, and he 
did it. Here are his 50 shots in detail, 20 yards, 
off-hand: 


C.J. 3 61 43 10—<42 
6423 348 95 
2795 485 27 453 
4638 2124115 9—64-278 


Young paid for the refreshments without a 
murmer. Then the trioand Hoffman tried to 
down Barnes’ 42 score. The best King could do 
was 54. Hoffman made 63 and Barnes’ bullets 
were gone before he knewit. Young made5iand 
48, and finally the following score which contains 
more ones than have ever been recorded in a 
single score, viz:—(Using King’sF. F. F.S.S.and 
No. 3 Smokeless for priming; Pope Rifle, 33 
calibre)— 


Two Colorado Shooters who Distinguished Themselves at the 
San Francisco Meet. 


W. H. FRENCH, LEADVILLE. 


M. C,. RAMSEY, GRAND JUNCTION. 
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ee The Month’s Miscellany ee 


REVOLVER RECORD. 


The accompanying target represents the new 
100-shot revolver record at yards on the 
Standard American target, which was made at 
Avondale range, Savannah, Ga., June 1, 1901, by 
Capt. C. 8. Richmond, the well-known expert 


revolver marksman. This score of 918 points 
beats the previous record by 3 pointns. 

Capt. Richmond used a .44 caliber revolver 
and Peters factory mid-range loaded cartridges. 
The shooting was witnessed by trustworthy 
persons, and the correctness of the shooting 
sworn to before a notary public. 


A KANSAS SPORTSMEN’S DISPLAY. 


Mr. Chas. Payne of Wichita, Kans., writes as 
follows under date of July 13: 

“Wichita is to hold a fall festival here the 
first five days in October, and they have asked 
me to make a sportsmen’s exposition display, 
which I have consented to do. Of course this 
exposition. will not be on near as large a scale 
as those held in the East, but will be accord- 
ing to the surroundings, pvopulation, etc., of this 
vicinity.” 

[We congratulate the enterprise of our sister 
city in this movement. We would like to see 
more sportsmen’s shows in the West.—Ed.] 


GRAND ARMY AT CLEVELAND. 


The Burlington Route announces a rate of 
$36.90—less than one fare—from Pueblo, Colorado 
Springs and Denver, and intermediate points, to 
Cleveland, Ohio. and return. The rate from 
other points in Colorado will be one fare added 
to the nearest point from which the $36.90 rate 
applies. All agents will be instructed to sell 
through tickets on September 7th to 10th, in- 
clusive, routed via Burlington, if so desired by 


the purchaser. These tickets will be limited to 
September 15th with privilege of extension to 
leave Cleveland as late as October 8th. No 
other line can offer a cheaper rate or better 
service. One can leave Denver on the “‘Burling- 
ton’s famous “Chicago Special’’ at 4 p. m. and 
reach Cleveland the second morning at 7:40, the 
only change of cars being at Chicago. This 
service is available to every one—whether Pull- 
man berths are desired or not—for the latest 
pattern reclining chair cars, in which seats are 
free, are carried on this train, in addition to 
Pullman sleepers and buffet library observation 
ear. Meals are served to all in dining cars on 
the popular plan of “pay only for what you 
get,”’ whether only 25 cents’ worth or more. 
These dining cars are not expected to realize a 
profit, but are in operation for the convenience 
of the traveling public. which accounts for the 
excellence of the service. Nowhere in the world 
can one get so much for so little money. 

If you contemplate a trip to the East why 
not join “the old guard’ and radiate from 
Cleveland to your further destination 

The annual encampment of the G. A. R. will 
soon be a matter of history, and as this one 
ee to eclipsé all others in point of lavish 

ospitality, it is well worth a visit. 

Why not go and take the Burlington It 
costs no more than any other line. 

With reference to berths and other informa- 
tion, a letter addressed to Geo. Vallery, general 
agent, Denver, will elicit prompt attention. 


Frank Mossman of Kamilche, Wash., is but 
thirty-six years- old, yet he has had a varied 
line of experiences. Born in Salem, Ore., he is 
the wooliest of westerners. In '79 he completed 
a trip around the world, after which he settled 
in Mason county, Wash. He is considered one 
of the greatest hunters of the Northwest, his 
specialty being the killing of bear, wildcats and 
cougar, he having the distinction of killing one 
of the largest cougars, or mountain lions, on 
record in that part of the country. The mon- 
ster measured ten and a half feet long from tip 
to tip and weighed over 200 pounds, and was 
killed near John Saunders’ ranch on Oyster 
Bay, where it had been creating havoc among 
cattle. Mr. Mossman keeps and trains the 
white fox hound for hunting big game. He has 
written many stories of his thrilling adventures 


and hunts which have appeared in the leading 
sporting magazines. 


DANDRUFF CAUSED BY A GERM. 
A New Discovery That Kills the Germ and 
Prevents Baldness. 

Pretty nearly all the hair preparations fordand- 
ruff, have some merit in allaying itching of the 
scalp, and in being a fairly good dressing for the 
hair, but there is only one that recognizes what 
causes dandruff, falling hair, and baldness, and 
that destroys that cause, a little germ—and that 
is Newbro’s Herpicide. This germ eats its way 
into the scalp, down to the hair root, where it 
saps that vitality, causing dandruff as it digs up 
the scalp into little white scales. Unless it is de- 
stroyed there’s no permanent stopping of fall- 
ing hair and cure of dandruffand baldness. New- 
bro’s Herpicide kills the germ. “Destroy the 
cause, you remove the effect.” 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


COLORADO OUTING NOTES. 


W. S. Bellman of Boulder is off in the hills ona 
short outing. 


E. R. O’Malia of Denver is on a two-weeks’ out- 
ing in the hills. 


Geo. Hutchinson of Denver started on a two- 
weeks’ outing on Aug. 4. 


H.G. Wimbush of Denver started on Aug. 10 
for a two-weeks’ outing in Colorado. 


J. A. Valentine of Denver started on Aug. 6 for 
a two-weeks’ outing in the mountains. 


J. C. Pillston and wife and Geo. Graham are on 
a two-months’ trip in Middle Park and Routt Co. 


M. W. Gosting and Oscar Webb of Denver are 
on a month’s trip in the vicinity of Troutdale. 


Geo. Mayer and wife of Denver returned lately 
from _a two-weeks’ fishing trip on the Big Lara- 
mie River. 


J. B. Irvine of St. Louis, Mo., shouldered his 
rifle and started for the hills, from Denver, on 
August Ist. 


F.J. Arnold, manager of the Colorado News 
Co., and wife, are spending a vacation at Mar- 
vine Lodge. 


B. N. Buell and D. R. Norris of Denver started 
during the past month for a two-weeks’ trip in 
the Gunnison country, 


R. M. Brinkerhoff and C. A. Robbins of Denver 
started the first of August for an eight-weeks’ 
trip through the mountains. 


M. S. Bennett of Minneapolis, Kan., a cousin of 
A. L. Bennett the Colorado trap shooter, is out 
on a two-weeks’ antelope hunt. 


Geo. Adams, Claude Brown and H. A. Thomp- 
son of Denver left on Aug. 10, for a two-weeks’ 
fishing trip on the St. Vrain. 


A. H. Ketcham, D. D. S., of Denver, is spendin 
his vacation at Levi Ward’s resort on the Sout 
Fork of White River, at Buford. 


Louis H. Kepler and E. E. Wilcox of Mt. Ver- 
non, Ila., have enjoyed a pleasant hunting and 
fishing trip of four weeks in Routt County. 


S. H. and B. E. Mussbaum of Marion, Ind., and 
Chicago respectively, started on Aug. 12 fora 
huntingtripinthe vicinity of Steamboat Springs. 


Fred A.Von Dorman, together with Mr. and Mrs. 
. A. Kent of Denver, started on Aug. 13 for 
Troutdale on a fishing and recreation excursion. 


Chas. R. Hanks and Prof. Chas. F. Horst of 
Denver spent an enjoyable six weeks at Grand 
Lake and Steamboat Springs, returning on 
August 5. 


H. C. Gumbel of New Orleans, La., is on a two- 
months’ hunting expedition on the White River, 
under the espionage of John B. Goff. He is an 
old sportsman, 


J. B. Goff, the well known Colorado guide, spent 
a few days in Denver during the past month. 
He also accompanied Cel. Roosevelt on a coyote 
— out from Colorado Springs for a couple of 
days. 


J. B. Donaldson of Canonsburg, Pa., J. M. Mc- 
Kim of Cleveland, O., H. M. Bennet of Weston, 
W.Va., and W.L. Park of Pittsburg, spent an 
enjoyable two weeks in the vicinity of Arapahoe 
Peak lately. 


A. S. Carter of Denver returned on Aug. 5, 
from a pleasure trip in Kansas, and is now 
planning some exciting antelope hunts east 
of Denver. Last year he acted as a sort of im- 
promptu guide for several of his friends who 
wanted to pursue these wily animals. He was 
very successful, seldom going more than twenty 
miles from Denver for game. 


(Hair makes [Reautiful 
[jomen 
NEWBRO’S HERPICIDE MAKES 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR, because it de- 
stroys the deadly microbe at work 
upon the hair roots, thus making 
dandruff and falling hair impos- 
sible, and promoting a thick, luxu- 
riant growth of hair, increasing the 
owner’s good looks fully100 percent. 

It will also cure your father, brother, hus- 
band or sweetheart of any scalp affection 
they may have, even baldness, for it works 


like a charm upon the baldest pates. Use it 
yourself, then you will surely recommend it. 


For Sale at all First-Class Drug Stores. 
36 


100,000 LENSES IN EIGHT YEARS. 


The C. P. Goerz Optical Works has just 
completed its 100,000th double anastigmat lens, 
which happened to be a No. 9, series 3, of 24 
inches focus. This event was adequately re- 
membered La a celebration in the factory. It 
may certainly be considered as a magnificent 
record to have made and marketed inside of 
eight years 100,000 anastigmat lenses, and un- 
doubtedly is one of the convincing proofs of 
the high perfection of the Goerz product. 


DO YOU SMOKE A PIPE? 


Any of our readers who like to smoke the 
best pipe, and be able to purchase it direct from 
the manufacturer, who has spent years of his 
life in perfecting and patenting these articles, 
will do well to correspond with Franklin B. 
Paine of Duluth, Minn., whose advertisement of 
Paine’s Perfect Pipe appears in this number.. 
In a personal letter from Mr. Paine concerning 
pipes he says: “I have smoked a pipe like the 
one advertised for five months steadily, and it is 
now so smooth and mellow that I hate to try 
any other. Don’t smoke a new pipe too deep 
nor too fast—neither my pipe nor any other. 
Any pipe will burn unless you nurse it at start 
until the entire pipe becomes saturated with 
tobacco oil. A new pipe is perfectly dry, and 
the wood will carbonize unless it has a chance 
to soak with tobacco juice and oil. Once sat- 
urated, you can smoke it as hard as you like 
indefinitely without injury to the pipe and with 
increasing satisfaction to yourself.”’ 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


A BRIGHT YOUNG BUSINESS MAN. 


The young man who begins to “paddle his 
ewn canoe” early in life and succeeds should 
be accorded all the credit that is due to natural 
genius and perseverance, for if he ascends the 
ladder of success under these conditions he 
must of necessity possess brain, energy and an 
abnormal amount of pluck. Right in the midst 


CHAS. C. EICHELBERGER. 


of us, here in Denver, we have noted for years 
the gradual rise of a young man who some day 
is destined to become a_ veritable business 
giant. We refer to Mr. Charles C. Eichelberger. 
manager of the John Deere Plow Co.’s Denver 
branch. 

He started to “hoe his own row” at the age 
of 11, and has been hoeing most successfully 
ever since (he is now 30). He learned his pri- 
mary business education from his father, who 
was an implement dealer at Dayton, Ohio, and 
grew up in this line. In 1892 he went with the 
Deere Plow Co., with headquarters at Kansas 
City, and in 189% was delegated to open the 
Denver branch, being appointed as manager. 
It can well be imagined the pleasant surprise 
this was for young Eichelberger, then only 24 
years of age. Since the opening of the Denver 
branch the business has increased about 200 
per cent.—a substantial monument to his man- 
agerial ability. 

The Deere company, in addition to the im- 
mense jobbing transacted in this territory, does 
a very large retail business. They handle the 
highest grade line of vehicles, staples and nov- 
elties. 

Mr. Eichelberger is a member of all the Ma- 
sonic bodies, thé Knights Templar, Shriners, 
Denver Athletic Club, Elks, and the Gentle- 
men’s Driving Club of Denver. He is one of 
the most popular and promising young business 
men in the West. 


E. C. GRIFFITH’S VICTORY. 
Eugene Griffith now enjoys the distinction of 
having won consecutively, the two greatest trap 
shooting fixtures of the United States—the 
Grand American Handicaps, at live birds and 
targets, respectively. Speaking of Griffith's vic- 
tory, after the shoot on Thursday, July 18th, 
one of the Rhode Islander’s competitors in the 
event, said: 

There is a combination hard to beat—Parker 
gun, Laflin & Rand Smokeless, Leader shells 
and E. C. Griffith. Any one of them, alone, 
would prove a strong factor in any race, but 
~“ together they are pretty nearly invinci- 


The combination referred to is the same that 
won the big live bird event at Interstate Park 
last March. With that and the target handicap 
to his credit, Grifffth easily steps into the posi- 
tion of premier trap shot of the year. 


DESTROYING PIKE BY EXPLOSIVES. 


The Lochwinnoch Angling Association, Ld., 
have recently been experimenting with explo- 
sives with a view to exterminating the pike 
which are at present infesting Castlesemple 
Loch, says Arms & Explosives of London. It is 
intended to stock the loch with trout, with a view 
to procuring good fishing. However, before turn- 
ing these into the loch it is necessary to get rid 
of the large quantity of pike which are in that 
water, and since netting accounts for relatively 
few fish, the association has endeavored to deal 
with them in a more wholesale fashion. Ac- 
cordingly negotiations were entered into with 
the Northern Explosives Co., Ld., of Glasgow, 
and after netting various parts of the loch some 
cartridges of a new explosive, named Erupterite, 
were fired under water in the netted enclosures. 
There seem to have bcen no immediate indica- 
tions of the results attained by the experiment, 
as the fish did not come to the surface, but the 
experimenting is deserving of being carried to a 
definite conclusion. - 


GEO. H. AHRING. 


One of the progressive cycle makers of Colo- 
rado is Geo. H. Ahring of 2615 Larimer street, 
Denver. Mr. Ahring has been building wheels 
for a number of years, and knows the business 
from A to Z. He very appropriately calls his 
line the “Ahring,”’ making them weighing from 
24 to 25 Ibs., and costing $40, $50 and $60. 
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